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ABSTRACT 


This thesis is an attempt to study the phonology of the 
verbal phrase in Punjabi (Doabi dialect) as spoken in and 
around Fhagwara. A brief introduction to the area, the lan- 
guage under study, and an appraisal of the work already done 
is followed by a survey of the theoretical approach adopted. 
Prosodic approach to the phonological analysis of language 
as propounded by J.R. Firth and developed by his colleagues 
and students, popularly known as "Prosodic Analysis", has been 
followed in this thesis. 

After delimiting the verbal phrase, the Verb word etc., 
junction features are studied in some detail in Chapter 2. 
Chapter 3 contains the study of Intonation as a clause pro- 
sody. Two main systems have been set up, each with a number 
of sub-systems. In Chapter 4 ,° the study of tonal phenomena 
as applicable to Verb words, has been included. Doabi is a 
inees tone language, where tone is a word prosody. A three- 
term tonal system has, therefore, been set up. Fitch features 
have been considered alongwith the phonation features and the 
word-initial and the word-final features that serve as expo- 
nents of each term of the system. 

Chapter 5 is a study of the Initial features of the 
initial syllable of verb words. A two-term prosodic system 
has been set up. This is followed by a discussion of the 


characteristic features of the root-final syllable in Chapter 6. 


iii 


Verb words have been classified as belonging to different 
prosodic groups on this basis. A discussion of the features 
drawn from the final syllable of the root and the initial 
syllable of inflexion will be found in Chapter7 in terms of 
a five-term Juncture System. This chapter also contains state- 
ments of the phonetic exponency for the different prosodic 
terms of the Final System as applicable to the Intra-verbal 
Junction. The -C and V Phonematic Systems for the root-final 
are discussed in chapterg along with V Phonematic Systems 
as relevant to suffixes,and 8.4 comprises an account of the 
Auxiliary sub-category of verb. 

Three appendices listing the three sub-categories of 
Verb - Main, Operator, Auxiliary - are followed by the fourth 
containing Instrumental evidence. A select bibliography 


of works consulted appears at the end. 
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CHAPTER I 


1.0. INTRODUCTION: The dialect of Punjabi under study in this 
thesis is known as Doabi. It is mainly spoken in the Districts 
of Jullundur, Hoshiarpur and Kapurthala in the state of Punjab 
in India.* Doabi is also used as mother tongue by a large 
number of Punjabi immigrants settled in the U.K., the U.S.A., 
Canada and some of the countries of the Middle East. The 
number of Doabi speakers outside India is quite a sizeable 
one, the largest being in the U.K., followed by Canada. The 
Doaba area, bounded on either side by the river Satlej and 

the Beas, was also known by the name Doaba Bist-Jullundur 
before 1947, i.e., in the days prior to the partition of the 
country - in the days of the British Raj. 

1.1 The area is highly industrialised. Affluent farmers have 
taken up mechanical farming techniques, small scale industrial 
units are found in almost every town or village in the vicinity 
of the Grand Trunk Road. Every single village is electrified, 
and connected by a metalled road. The percentage of school- 
going children is very high, in some cases even a hundred per 
cent. A large number of degree colleges has sprung up since 
1966, mostly in the rural areas. There is one such college 
within a distance of approximately every ten miles. Women do 
not lag behind their counterparts in any way, in the process 
of education. The number of co-educational colleges apart 


from separate ones, for women only, is also quite large.” 


1. See map. The population in the Punjab is about three 
million, exact figures being 29,36,168 according to 1971 
Census. (Census of India 1971, series 1 , Punjab, Part II- 
A. pp.26~-27. 


2. The rate of literacy in the area is 38.76% against 33.392 
for the whole state. (Ibid.) 
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Industrialisation, a very high rate of literacy, 
mechanised farming and the highest per capita income in the 
country have thus changed the nature of the speech community 
in India. The rate of mobility is also very high because of 
better communication and transport facilities. All these 
factors are having their impact on the way of life and thus 
on the linguistic behaviour of the inhabitants of the Doaba 
area. A large number of people from other parts of the Punjab 
and other adjoining states visit this area for trade, liveli- 
hood and various other reasons. The major chunk of the labour 
population hails from Eastern U.P. for industry and from 
Rajasthan for Road building. Farm labour is also from the 
adjoining states. This does not, however, have much of an 
influence on the linguistic behaviour and performance of the 
Doabi speakers. Informants representative of Doabi speech 
are easily available both from the rural as well as from the 
urban areas. 

The changes found in the speech habits of the Doabi immi- 
grants in the U.K. and Canada are, however, not very Significant. 
The use being limited to near and dear ones confined to home 
and hearth. To compare the two varieties of Doabi, one spoken 
in the Punjab and the other,thousands of miles away, would, 
it is thought, make an interesting study, but no such attempt. 
is made in this thesis to this effect. 

This thesis is mainly based on the analysis of my own 
speech. Other Doabi speakers have been consulted in large 
numbers as and when the need was felt. Doabi has been my own 


mother tongue throughout. The variety of Doabi speech used 


in the present study is representative of Phagwara area. There 
may be some minor variations in the type of speech being used 
in Hoshiarpur and for that matter in some parts of district 
Jullundur also. No attempt has so far been made to pin point 
any of these in any systematic manner. For this very purpose 
the results of the linguistic survey carried out by the 
Department of Anthropological Linguistics, Punjabi University, 
Patiala are still being awaited. Under the circumstances it 
can safely be assumed that the speech of Phagwara area is 
representative of the Doabi speech community to a large extent. 
The scope of minor differences here and there is not ruled 

out altogether and has been taken note of, wherever necessary. . 
This particular variety of speech is, however, fully under- 
stood and taken as normal Doabi speech in the districts of 
Jullundur, Hoshiarpur and Kapurthala. 

1.2 Previous studies: Some work has already been done on 

the linguistic study of the different dialects of Punjabi. 

The work was initiated by T. Grahame Bailey with the’ publica- 
tion of PANJABI PHONETIC READER in 1914 from London. He gave 

a description of the dialect of Punjabi spoken in Wazirabad. 

He found that "variations in the tone of the voice form a 

very remarkable feature of Panjabi pronunciation". According 
to him, "There are two special tones, apart from the ordinary 
tone of speaking. They occur in stressed syllables only". 
(p.xv) He was followed by a long line of scholars like, 

Mohan Singh Dewana (1933), Banarsi Dass Jain (1934). Some 
other remarkable contributions in the first half of this 


century were those of Sir George Grierson (1916), Pandit Sardha 
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Ram Phillauri (1909) and Bansi Lal Gupta. In the beginning 
of the second half of the century, however, systematic study 
of the different languages of India was taken up. Kali Charan 
Bahl published 'TONES IN PUNJABI' in 1957, in this paper Bahl 
presented a description of the tonal system of the dialect 
of Amritsar city popularly known ae Majhi. ‘Tonal variations 
in context' were not taken up even by Bahl. H.S. Gill presented 
two papers to the Linguistic Society of India (LSI) Poona in 
the months of March and November, 1958. The dialect under 
discussion once again being Majhi. Then, in 1960 appeared 
Gill's paper ‘Panjabi Tonemics' in which he studied "some of 
the numerous variations of the tonal contours in different 
environments taking the sentence as the basic unit of study’. 
"A Reference Grammar of Panjabi" (1963) by Gill and Gleason 
includes some of Gill's previous work. P.S. Walia in 1967 
published 'A Multidimensional Polysystemic Description of the 
Verbal Group in Panjabi'. The language for study being no 
particular dialect as such. B.S. Sandhu followed him in 1968 
with his 'Descriptive Grammar of Puadi'. Then appeared a 
revised version of Joshi's M.Phil. thesis under the title 
"Pitch and related phenomena in Punjabi' in 1973 in Pakha 
Sanjam vol. VI. In the same journal Puar (1974) published 
'A Grammatical Analysis of the Finite Verbal Phrase in Punjabi', 
Puar chose his examples from a literary text. In the field 
of Punjabi linguistic studies, besides the above-mentioned, 
the following are worth mentioning here: 

E.B.A. Awan 1974, B.R. Gupta 1975, Atam Singh 1975 


and M.S. Gill 1975. 


1.3. As is clear from the above account, the only study that 
took up the Doabi dialect of the Phagwara area was my own 
(Joshi 1970). Apart from that no other systematic phonological 
study of Doabi has so far been undertaken. The Majhi dialect, 
of the Amritsar area, has received a very full treatment by | 
Gill and Gleason in their 'A Reference Grammar of Panjabi'; 
but there is no comparable study of the Doabi dialect, in 
accordance with a modern linguistic theory. Thus the present 
attempt, the phonological analysis of the verbal phrase, has 
been taken up because of two reasons: there is already a study 
of the verbal phrase in Hindko, the Punjabi dialect of the 
Peshawar area, in Dr. E.B.A. Awan's thesis 'The phonology of. 
the verbal phrase in Hindko', and, in addition, the theory 
applied in that thesis is 'prosodic analysis’. It is 'proso- 
dic analysis' that has also been followed in the present the- 
sis. With both theses written in accordance with the same 
theory, comparison could be readily made between the two dialects. 
Apart from Awan's thesis (Awan, 1974) ‘Prosodic Analysis' 
is a new theoretical treatment of the verbal phrase in Punjabi. 
Since Hindko is a two-tone dialect, and tone is a prosody |: 
stated by Awan for the verbal phrase as a whole, whereas Doabi 
is a three-tone dialect, and I state tone as a word prosody, 
a comparison of part of these two dialects will be of a special 
significance. It is in the verbal phrase that the interrelations 
of word tone and clause intonation can most usefully be studied. 
The scope of the thesis does not permit us to discuss 
in detail the theoretical approach being followed. What 
follows is only a brief introduction to the theory of phono- 


logical analysis put forward by the late Prof. J.R. Firth, 


generally known as 'prosodic analysis'. Only the most 
characteristic features of the theory are being mentioned 


in the following section. 


1.4 THEORETICAL APPROACH: As already stated above, Firth's 


theory of phonological analysis is generally known as 


‘prosodic analysis'. The essentials of this theory have 


been stated as follows: 


"The aim of prosodic analysis in phonology is not 
that of transcription or unilinear representation 
of languages, but rather a phonological analysis 
in terms which take account not only of paradig- 
matic relations and contrasts, but also of the 
equally important syntagmatic relations and func- 
tions which are operative in speech .... Prosodic 
analysis is, in fact, an abbreviated designation 
of an analysis that makes use of two types of 
element, Prosodies and Phonematic Units;...Phone- 
matic units refer to those features, or aspects 
of the phonic material which are best regarded as 
referable to minimal segments having serial order 
in relation to each other in structures. In the 
most general terms suchunits constitute the Conso- 
nant and Vowel elements or C and V units of a phono- 
logical structure .... a great part, sometimes the 
greater part, of the phonic material is referable 
to Prosodies, which are by definition, of more than 
one segment in scope or domain of relevance’, and 
may in fact belong to structures of any length,.... 
We may thus speak of syllable prosodies, prosodies 
of the syllable groups, phrase or sentence part 
prosodies, and sentence prosodies; and since gramma- 
tically defined elements may also be characterized 
by prosodic features ... we may have in addition 
word and morpheme prosodies." 

(Robins, 1957) 


John Lyons in 1962 says that, 


"the prosodist describes the data in terms of two 
fundamentally different kinds of elements, phone- 
matic units and prosodies, the former being ordered 
with respect to one another in terms of successivity, 
the latter having as their 'domain' a variable, but 


determinate, number of phonematic units...." 
(John Lyons, 1962, p.128) 


Saas a hh et a 
1. But c.f. section 1.4.1 below. 


1.4.1 PHONETIC EXPONENTS AND GRAMMATICAL CATEGORIES: The 


phonetic exponents of prosodies (terms of a prosodic system) 


are generally features drawn from sequences of two or more 


sounds (or segments) because the basis for recognizing them 


is generally Syntagmatic; but it would also be possible, 


though less usual, to have feature of a single sound, or a 


Single sound itself, as the phonetic exponent of a prosodic 


term where the basis for setting up that prosodic system is 


not syntagmatic but grammatical, and used to provide a phono- 


logical exponent of a grammatical category. (c.f.Sprigg, 1963, 


p.80). According to F.P, Dinneen (1966, pp.311-12), 


"In analysing the phonic material of an utterance, 
prosodic analysis distinguishes, as at all levels, 
between paradigmatic and syntagmatic relations. 
The items in paradigmatic relations are systemic, 
while those in syntagmatic relations are structural. 
.... Typical items that can be discussed principally 
in terms of paradigmatic relations are the phonic 
segments, called phonematic units, which can be 
studied as elements in structure. A typical struc- 
tural element is a syllable, and the syllable 
structure of any word or piece is considered proso- 
dic.... basic to the notion of a prosody is a sound 
feature associated with more than a single phonematic 
unit or segment. Phonematic units are segmental 
abstractions at the phonological level and, as such, 
have exponents in the phonic substance.,..Prosodies 
such as stress or intonation can be considered 
either paradigmatically (contrasting stress, into- 
nation) or syntagmatically (since they can succeed 
each other and also are realized over more than a 
Single segmental item). 


rr, 


But the structural units, in their syntagmatic relations, 

are also organized as terms of systems; e.g., the tonal 
systems of Lhasa Tibetan: it comprises two terms, 1 and 2, 

and applies to the word unit. This means that a sequence 

of words in a Lhasa Tibetan sentence can be associated 

each with one or other member of that system (and Punjabi too), 


An important difference between paradigmatic and syntagmatic 
relations is that the former are ‘in absentia' but the 

latter ‘in presentia'; only one member of a paradigmatic 
system can be present, the rest being implied, or potentially 
present; but a number of sounds, or features of a number of 
sounds, are all present in syntagmatic relations, 


A phonematic unit, as the name suggests, both 
resembles and differs from a phoneme ....While 
phonematic units are generally represented in gene- 
ral phonetic terms, they should not be equated with 
such symbols," 


Robins in 1967 presents the following description of Prosodic 


Analysis: 


"Prosodic analysis involves two types of basic ele- 
ments: phonematic units and prosodies. Each of these 
is set up in relation to some phonetic feature (or 
group of features) serving as its exponent in the 
actual uttered speech material. Phonematic units 

are consonants and vowels, and are serially ordered 
as segments; but any phonological structure (e.g. 
syllable, or syllable group) may include one or more 
prosodies. Prosodies are assigned to definite 
structures, not to places between phonematic units, 
and are set up to handle syntagmatic relations bet- 
ween certain phonetic features. Broadly, phonetic 
features are allotted to prosodies rather than to 
phonematic units, if they either extend over the 
whole or major part of the structure, or are posi- 
tionally restricted in it and thus serve to delimit 
or demarcate it.... Any type of phonetic feature that 
can be shown to be syntagmatically involved with 

more than a single segment can be treated as the 
exponent of a prosody; .... Prosodic analysis is 
prepared to set up different systems of phonematic 
units and prosodies at different places in structures 
where this facilitates the analysis. Thus syllable 
initial consonants may well form a different system 
from syllable final consonants, with no identification 
of the members of one system with the members of 
another, even though certain phonetic features (ex- 
ponents) may be shared between them..... prosodic 
phonologists see phonology as the link between grammar 
and the actual utterance, or, more abstractly, bet- 
ween grammar and phonetics; and grammatical categories 
and structures are properly relevant to phonological 
statement wherever a phonetic feature or phonetic 
features can be associated with them as exponents ... 
The outcome of prosodic analysis is not a readable 
transcription, but a diagrammatic representation of 
the interrelations of elements and features in a 
stretch of utterance, that can be put into connection 
with its grammatical structure." , 


(Robins 1967, pp.218-19) 


"The starting-point for the prosody was essentially 
the complete rejection by Firth of the phoneme as 

a satisfactory basis for phonological analysis. 
There are two major characteristics of the prosodic 
approach. First, its elements are not confined to 
the narrow segments of the phoneme but might extend 
beyond these segments to parts of the syllable, the 
syllable, the word, or even the ‘longer piece’. 
Secondly, it rejects the rigid division between 
morphology and phonology of American linguistics, 
which was, Firth said, 'to all intents and purposes 


phonemics with an additive morphemics plus the 
supplementary amendments of morphophonemics." 


(Palmer, 1968, p.8) 
"In prosodic analysis prominence is given to syntag- 


matically associated features as opposed to features 
in paradigmatic contrast." 


(Sprigg, 1972, p547) 


The chronological order of the presentation of different 
view points is important here; it is meant to represent 
some significant developments that have taken place in the 
field of ‘prosodic analysis' over a period of well over twenty 
years - incidentally, coinciding with the publication of 
Chomsky's ‘Syntactic Structures' and going through the most 


productive period in the T.G. movement. 


1.4.2 Paradigmatic and syntagmatic relations: ‘'‘Syntagmatic' 


refers to the practice of associating features of successive 
sounds, or the whole sounds themselves, with each other, in 
phonological analysis, for the purpose of setting up a proso- 
dic 'piece' of some sort, characterized by the associated 
features. Clearly, the various features have to be present 

in the utterance containing the type of 'piece' concerned 
(syllable-initial piece, sentence piece, etc.). 'Paradigmatic', 
on the other hand, refers to the practice of associating a 


particular sound, or a single feature of a sound, with other 


sounds or features of sounds that are not to be heard in the 
utterance in question, but do occur contrastively, in com- 
parable utterances, in the same place in the (syntagmatic) 
'piece', as the sound, the feature, or the features with 
which they are compared. (The question of contrast does OE 
arise during the process of grouping sounds and features 
syntagmatically, except indirectly in order to show that the 
sounds or features in question are really linked with each 
other, and are not merely an accidental succession of sounds, 
features.) The terms paradigmatic and syntagmatic are not, 
therefore, directly opposed to each other: the former deals 
with relations 'in absentia' and the latter with relations 
‘in presentia'. 

Paradigmatic relations corfern members of systems; and 
these systems may be either phonematic or prosodic, according 


to the place that the system functions in. Phonematic systems 


function in a place defined by the type of piece. 


Ti 


Statements of syllable structure, though considered impor- - 


tant in earlier accounts of prosodic analysis,! have given 
way in some later analyses to an emphasis on different types 
of syntagmatic piece, syllable piece, word piece, etc. 
Junction, through a junction 'piece', for example, is likely 
to spread over part of two syllables, a final part and an 


initial part, without coinciding with a syllable as whole. 


1. Firth (Synopsis of Linguistic Theory 1930-55, p.17) 


1.4.3 The three main characteristics of the approach may 
be enumerated as follows: 
(i) its rejection of uni-dimensionality; 
(ii) its acceptance of a polysystemic approach; and 
(iii) its rejection of separation of levels of analysis. 
Rejection of uni-dimensionality is immediately relevant 
to phonological analysis. As already stated the emphasis in 
prosodic analysis is not only on the paradigmatic contrasts 
but on the syntagmatic relations also. The study of the 
phonological structure of words, clauses, and sentences,in 
a particular language must be based on the findings of phone- 
tics. The phonological analysis of the word can be grouped 
under two headings: phonematic units and prosodies. ‘'Phone- 
matic units' refer to those features or aspects of the phonic 
material which are best regarded as "referable to minimal 
segments, having serial order in relation to each other in 


: In the most general terms such units constitute 


structures," 
the Consonant and Vowel elements or C and V units of phonolo- 
gical structure systematically stated ad hoc for each language. 
'Prosodies' are, "by definition, of more than one segment in 
scope or domain of relevance, and may in fact belong to struc- 
tures of any length, though in practice no prosodies have yet 
been stated as referring to structures longer than sentences. "” 
Since Robins made these remarks, there have been changes 
of emphasis. Now, the position may be stated like this: 
'phonematic units' are phonological units that are organised 
into paradigmatic systems, as opposed to analysis on a syntag- 
matic basis; consequently, the phonetic features that phone- 


matic units draw on for their (phonetic) exponency are those 


nn 
1. Robins (1957, p.3) 2. Ibid. 
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of minimal segments (or sounds). It is the case that members 
of 'phonematic unit' systems, )C systems and V systems, may 
be ‘in serial order' in relation to each other within an 
appropriate prosodic unit of some sort - a syllable initial 
piece, syllable Piece oe (piece)for some such type of 
piecespue it is also possible that there might not be a pre- 
ceding, or following phonematic system within that prosodic 
unit for the phonematic units to be ‘in serial order'. 

‘Serial order', then, is only a potentiality (unless one is 
willing to allow one-term systems). 

A phonological STRUCTURE is thus a syntagmatic entity 
comprising phonematic units C and V, and one or more prosodies 
belonging to the structure as a whole. Within such structures, 
elements can be replaced by or substituted for other elements 
at the same level of abstractions; systems of units or terms 
commute to give values for the elements of structure. 

The phonological structure must be prosodic: a prosodic 
piece of greater or lesser extent. If it is an extensive one - 
clause or sentence, say - then it will indeed comprise word 
prosodies, syllable prosodies, etc. as well as the appropriate 
phonematic units, arranged in their paradigmatic systems; 
but some structures, e.g. syllable-initial or syllable-final, 
might be too small to contain another (prosodic) structure 
and also of course, to occur in sequence. 

1.5 Symbols used for the systematic transcription: A very 
brief discussion of the symbols used for the systematic trans- 
cription employed in this thesis will follow in this section. 
Vowels arécdisaieseay> ana consonants follow in 1.5.2. An 


attempt has been made to make use of the symbols as recommended 


14° 


by the International Phonetic Association. Departures, however, 
are there, the sole reason being typographical convenience. 

For comparison, I.P.A. symbols are also being given in round 
brackets in this section: 


1.5.1 VOWELS: 


i close, front, unrounded, long. 

I (L) Between close and half-close, front, 
unrounded and somewhat centralized, short. 

e Half-close, front, unrounded, long. 

€ Half-open, front, unrounded, long. 

a Open, unrounded, long. 

9 Central, unrounded, short. 

re) Helf-cpen , back, rounded, long. 

oO Half-close, back, rounded, long. 

uU (Q) Between close and half-close, back, 
rounded and somewhat centralized, short. 

u Close, back, rounded, long. 

y 
Non-syllabic vowels: front spread and back 

Ww rounded. 


All the vowels can be nasalized; and in the systematic 
transcription the symbol (~) marks nasalization. ‘e' in certain 
circumstances is to be treated as a diphthong [ei] 

e.g. [kénda]~ [kdinda] ‘says'. 

Vowels except 1, 9, vu following nasals in the word final 

position are nasalized if the stress is not ultimate in Tone-2 


or Tone-3 words. In Tone-1l words there is no such nasalization 


noticed. 
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‘'e' in the word-final position is sometimes palatalised. 
whereas 1, 9, vu are short in duration i, e, €, qa, 9, 0, u 
are long. Apart from quality differences, this is an 


important feature to be noted. 


1.5.2 CONSONANTS: 


VOICELESS VOICED 
UNASPIRATED ASPIRATED 


Plosives 

Bilabial p ph b 
Dental t (t) th (th) d (d) 
+Retroflex t (t) th (th) ad (dq) 
Velar k kh g 
at‘ricates 

Alveolo-palatal c (ta) ch (t@h) Jj (dQ 
Laterals 

Dental : 1 
+Retroflex 1 (|) 
Nasals 

Bilabial m 
Dental n 
+Retroflex n (n) 
Dental Rolled (Trill) r 
snetedt ies Flap r (() 
Fricatives 

Dentl -Alveolar s (s) 

Alveolo-palatal “s (@) : 
Glottal : h (f) 


+Retroflexion is a characteristic of articulations at 


four different places namely, dental and palatal at the two 


i's 


extremes, and alveolar and pre-palatal in between. 

In certain circumstances, the diagraphs ph, th, th, kh, 

ch are to be treated as fricatives. 

Colon (:) marks length for the preceding consonant. 

Symbol (7) marks a Tone-3 word in the systematic trans- 
cription. 

Symbol (*) marks a Tone-l word in the systematic trans- 
cription. 

Symbol Cy ‘marks stress for the following syllable (and 
hence Tone also) in Tone-2 polysyllabic words 
if the stress is not initial. 

1.5.3 Phonetic Transcription: In the phonetic transcription 
employed in this thesis the symbols have been enclosed in 
square brackets, the following symbols have the usual I.P.A. 
values: i, e, €, a, 9, 0, u; p, ph, b, k, kh, g, 1, m, n, 
2) 0 7, s. 

The following symbols have been used only because of 

typographical convenience in place of the I.P.A. symbols 


(given in square brackets here in this section). 


Symbols used I.P.A. Symbols Symbols_used I.P.A. 
in this thesis in this thesis Symbols 
, [4] 1 (U] 
af [2] n [n] 
i (t] r (t] 
" [th] g [@] 
oF [4] h [hl 
t [t] s Ts] 
th [th] 
7 [q] 
6 [tq] 
ch [tah] 


Jj fdzl 


1.5.4 PITCH Representation: 


1. High falling pitch HF \ 
2. Low falling pitch LF \ 
3. Rising-falling pitch RF A 
4. High rising pitch ur O/ 
5. Low rising pitch Lk / 
6. Falling-rising FR VY 
7. %High level pitch H = 
8. Mid level pitch M7 
9. Low level pitch L= 


NOTE: One pitch mark per syllable has been used in this thesis. 
The levels marked are not absolute but only relative and the 
basis is auditory perception. 

The quotes (' ') have been used to cover the approximate 
English rendering. 

Systematic transcription has been employed and the symbols 


have already been described above. 


1.6. ABBREVIATIONS: 

Occlusion: occ. Plosion: plos. Affrication: affr. 
Nasality: nas. Friction: frict. Alveolarity: alv. 
Laterality: lat. Retroflexion: ret. Palatality: pal. 
Palato- :palato- 

alveolarity:alv. Vowel: vow. Consonant: cons. 
Voiceless- Partial- 

ness; vcless. voicelessness:p-vless. 

Shortness: short. Centralization: centraliz. 

Labiality: lab. Apicality: apic. Dorsality: dors. 


Continuant: cont. Alveolo-palatality: alv.pal. 


CHAPTER II 
THE VERBAL PHRASE: DELIMITATION AND 


GRAMMATICAL CONSTITUENTS 


2.0, INTRODUCTION: Since the Verbal Phrase can be 
delimited with the help of a number of criteria, they 

are discussed here in this chapter. An attempt has also been 
made to deal with the grammatical constituents of the Verbal 
Phrase. A Verb word has been defined as the only grammatical 
constituent of the Verbal Phrase with the exception of Negative 
and Emphatic Particles. Detailed criteria for distinguishing 
the Verb word are given below in section 2.5. 

2.1. THE VERBAL PHRASE: The Verbal Phrase contains 

a whole number of Words. The boundaries of the Verbal Phrase, 
therefore, coincide with the boundafies of the Word. The ~ 
Phrase boundaries coincide with the Word, if it is itself 
coextensive with a single Word unit, otherwise, that is if 

the phrase comprises two or more Word units, the Phrase boun- 
dary begins with the beginning of the first Word unit and ends 
with the end of the last Word unit in the Phrase. 

The Verbal Phrase begins with a Main Verb Word, except 
that in certain negative Verbal Phrases it may be the Negative 
particle not the Main Verb Word that is initial in the Verbal 
Phrase. The Main Verb Word may also be the final word in the 
Verbal Phrase in which case it is the only word that comprises 
the Verbal Phrase. This is also true of the Negative particle 


I 
word [ndi]. Otherwise, it will be the Operator Verb Word or 


the Auxiliary Verb Word which is final in the Phrase and not 


the Main Verb Word or the Negative Particle. 

The presence of the Verb Word characterizes the Verbal 
Phrase. This characteristic being exclusive to the Verbal 
Phrase, can be used as a criterion to distinguish the Verbal 
Phrase from any other grammatical type of Phrase iepevenbal 
types of phrase can, however, contain a verb lexical item). 
The Verbal Phrase is so named because it usually. contains 
a Verb Word, generalty Main Verb Word (Main Verb sub-category 
within the Phrase).?} The presence of a Verb Word can be used. 
to identify a Verbal Phrase.” The Verbal Phrase may comprise 
the Verb Word(s), Negative particle + Verb Word(s), or Main 
Verb Word + Emphatic particle + Negative particle, or else, 
(2.7.2.1) the Negative particle alone. 

In the following sentences some examples of Phrases other 
than the Verbal Phrase that contain a verb lexical item are 


given (the verb lexical item is enclosed in brackets): 


’ 
(1) 0” $érk jan)loi tiar si. "He was ready to go to the 
city.” 


NVEs vp? 
(2) rel god:i da_sepher(kerna)okha ho glasi. : 
NVPs VP 


"Travelling by train had become difficult.' 


SS earrings, 


1. One can find a Verbal Phrase in which there is no Verb 
Word; but only the negative particle [ndT] as the sole 
constituent. Such a Verbal Phrase cannot be used on its 
own as the final clause; it must be preceded by another 
clause which must contain a Main Verb Word. 


2. The Verb Word is not the same as a Verb lexical item, 
which can be contained in a phrase other than the Verbal 


Phrase. 


3. NVPs: Non-verbal phrases 
VP: Verbal Phrase 


(3) (tor1a)phyl: der tek n3T rénda. 
“ NVPs VP 
‘A plucked flower does not stay fresh long.' 


(4) mUnda(rOnda rOnda) sd gia si, 


NVEs VP 
‘The boy went to sleep while weeping.' 


In the sentences given above (1-4), one or more examples 
of the Nominal or Adjectival type of Phrase precede the - 
Verbal Phrase (which is in the clause-final position in each 
case). Certain of the non-verbal phrases do contain verb 
lexical items like ja, ker, tor, ro; but these are not con- 
sidered in this thesis for two reasons: firstly, because 
they are not in the Verbal Phrase, and secondly, because the 
study of these verb lexical items does not add anything to 
the phonological analysis of the Main Verb lexical items 
beyond what is already covered by the Verbal Phrase; if they 
did contribute some phonetic and therefore, phonological 
features, they could be included (by a change of thesis title), 
so that it could cover these verb lexical items as well. 
Sebel PLACE OF THE VERBAL PHRASE: Generally, the Verbal 
Phrase is final in the clause, (or the sentence, if it is co- 
extensive with a single-clause sentence), but there is a type 
of clause in which it also occurs in a non-final place. Some 
examples of these non-final phrases can be found in 2.3.1.3 
The post-verbal non-verbal phrases in cases like these are 
characterized by a low level pitch, just like the pitch of 
“after-thought" sentences in English. This feature is thus 
confined to the non-verbal phrases that are exemplified in 
the clause-final positions; it can therefore, be used as a 
criterion to distinguish the non-verbal clause-final phrases 
from the Verbal Phrases that are exemplified in the final po- 


sition in the clause. 


2.2 CLAUSE: A clause in Punjabi may comprise one or 
more phrases. According as the clause contains a Verbal Phrase 
or a non-verbal phrase, it may be classified as a Verbal-phrase 
or a Non-verbal phrase clause. As compared with the Sentence, 
the clause may or may not be co-extensive. When it is, the 
sentence is a one-clause sentence; otherwise, the sentence 
comprises more than one clause. In this thesis the unit cha- 
racterized by intonation is taken to be the clause, not the 
sentence. Thus a sentence comprising more than one clause 

may be characterized by as many intonation patterns as there 


are clauses in number. 


2.2.1. ONE-CLAUSE SENTENCES: 

d aya si. "He had come.' 

tar kor nu gia. 'Tar went home.' 

mé pind nu jatiga. 'I will go to the village.' 
2.2.2, MULTI-CLAUSE SENTENCES: 


6 kitab pérdi si, te rondi si. 

‘She was seeding a book and sobbing.' 

mé ont ethe bulaya si, per 6 kite hor calia gia. 

'I had called him here; but he went somewhere else.' 
It may be noted here that in a two-clause sentence, the two 
clauses belong to two different terms of the Intonation system 
stated for the Non-final and Final clauses respectively 
(see chapter III). 
2.3. SENTENCE: A sentence in Punjabi may or may not 


be co-extensive with an utterance. It may contain one or more 


verbal-phrase(s) with or without one or more non-verbal phrase(s). 


A one-clause sentence is characterized by utterance-final 
features like the potentiality of pause and pitch-features 
peculiar to that type of clause (the pitch-features are 
discussed in chapter III, sections 3.1 and 3.2). 

A verbal-phrase sentence may comprise one or more verbal 
phrase{s) with or without other phrase(s). Generally, the 
non-verbal phrases precede the verbal phrase in a clause 
(and a sentence if it is co-extensive with the clause). In 
certain sentences, however, the non-verbal type of phrase may 


follow a verbal phrase (2.3.1.3). 


2.3.1. VERBAL-PHRASE SENTENCES: 
2.3.1.1. VERBAL-PHRASES only: 
ja. 'Go.! 
i 
if Po 
ja, jake so. ‘Go, and sleep (after having 
gone). 
ut :hke ja. : "Having got up, go.' 
2.3.1.2 NON-VERBAL + VERBAL: 
(tu) bar nu ja, '(You) go outside.' 
NVPs Vp 
rf pind nu gia si. 'He had gone to the village.' 
NVPs VP 
mon koro aya, - ‘Mohan came from home.' 
NVPs VP 
tar othe jauga. 'Tar will go there.' 
NVPs VP 
2.3.1.3 VERBAL + NON-VERBAL: 
ae = 
aya noi rf munga. 'That boy has not come?' 
VP NVP 
ai si meri pen. 'My sister had come.' 


VP NVP 


2.3.2 NON-VERBAL-PHRASE SENTENCES: In Punjabi, sentences 
of a non-verbal phrase type are not very common. They may, 
consequently, be treated as exceptions to the more frequent 
pattern, i.e., the verbal-phrase sentences as exemplified 
above. Sentences of the non-verbal phrase type are the 
following: 

‘i’ (i) an answer to a question, (2.3.2.1), or 


(ii) a response to a call (2.3.2.2), 
(i4i) a call (2.3.2.3), or 


(iv) an exclamation (2.3.2.4). 


23261 An_ answer to a question 
(kon aya si?) mon. ‘(Who had come?) Mohan,' 


(6 bard aya si?) ha. ‘(Had he come from abroad?) Yes.' 


(0 kado aya si?) kdl Sam nu. '(When did he come?) Last 


evening.' 
2.3.2.2 A_response to a call 
(etul!) ha ji, '  ‘'(Atul!) Yes, sir.' 
(mon, hari, rita, baco) "(Mohan, Hari, Rita, save 
ac:haji. : yourselves) All right. 
213.203, “scales 
re mundio! ‘Hey, you boys!' 
atul! ‘Atul?' 
alok:! ‘Alok? ' 
2.3.2.4 An_ exclamation 
kin:a séna nejara: ‘What a wonderful view!' 
kin:a badia jorat 'What a nice couple!' 
bst i pera! "Very bad indeed!' 


ec:ha! ‘Is that so!' 


2.4 DELIMITING THE WORD: JUNCTION It is not the 
purpose of this thesis to attempt detailed investigation of 
the phonological and grammatical criteria upon which the 
establishment of the Word as an entity in general can be based, 
our interest is limited to those features that help us in . 
delimiting the verbal phrase and the words contained in it. 
Boundaries of words contained in other types of phrase do not 
concern us here in this thesis. 

It is important to know the boundaries of the verbal 
phrase, so that the precise limits within which this thesis 
is to be confined can be drawn. Since the verbal phrase con- 
tains a whole number of words, the boundaries of the phrase 
will necessarily coincide with the boundaries of Words (though 
the reverse is true for the one-Word phrase only). At the 
phonological level, thus it is important to define Word 
boundaries, at least to some measure. 

Theze are some very obvious phonetic features in the 
spoken form of the language that characterize the junction 
of syllables. It is these features that are stated here as 
criteria of two terms of a Junction System: Interverba], 
Intraverbal. 

iTatervedbal is so named as marking the boundaries 

between Words, and therefore also such supraverbal 

units as Phrase, Clause, and Sentence wherever the 

boundaries of these units coincide with those of 

the Word, i.e. initially and finally in these units; 


Intraverbal Junction is so named, on the other hand, 


as marking the absence of Word boundaries, and 

therefore the absence of Phrase, Clause, and Sentence 

boundaries also." (Sprigg, p.43, 1968) 

In the phonetic transcription employed in this thesis, | 
the Interverbal Junction is indicated by a space between the 
successive syllables and the Intraverbal Junctioniis indicated 
by the absence of space between the successive syllables. 

The criteria that serve to establish the two phonologi- 
cal categories, Inter- and Intra-verbal Junction, are con- 
siderei as under: Interverbal Junction (2.4.1), Intraverbal 
Junction (2.4.2). 

2.4.1 Interverbal Junction: All those phonetic features 
and sequences of phonetic features that serve to establish | 
Word boundaries, can be used as criteria of Interverbal Junction. 
As far as this type of junction is concerned, the Word is 
considered whether it is at the beginning and the end of 
phrases or within the phrase. Where the Word boundaries are 
co-extensive with the beginning or the end of a verbal phrase, 
our interest may be confined to one syllable - the initial 
syllable or the final syllable, or it may extend to both 
syllables of the junction. The same is true of the cases 
where the Word occurs within the phrase. The criteria of 
Interverbal Junction will enable us to decide as to which Word 
a particular syllable belongs to. 

The criteria may be stated under the following three 
headings: 


Word-initial features (2.4.1.1): These criteria are drawn from 


the syllable-initial features of the initial syllable of the 
Word, and thus mark the beginning of the Word. These criteria 
are not related to another syllable of the preceding Word, 
should there be any in the verbal phrase. Thus they are valid 
in their own right without any reference to another syllable. 
Word~-final features (2.4.1.2): These criteria too are drawn 
from a single syllable of the Junction, in this case Word- 
final, and therefore a mark of Word-ending. These are valid 
fadeusadeutty of features that are associated with any of the 
initial syllable of a following Word, if any. No reference 


to such a syllable is required. 


Criteria based on phonetic features drawn from both the 


syllables of the Junction (2.4.1.3): In the case of criteria 
of this type, phonetic features of either syllable are not 


enough; features of the one syllable provide a criterion if 
jointly considered with features drawn from another syllable. 
2.4.1.1 Criteria from Word-initial features: These criteria 
are drawn from the syllable-initial features of the initial 
syllable of the Word. They are appropriate to the beginning 

of an utterance (and hence the phrase if it is co-extensive 

with the utterance) as well as junction between Words. The 
Word-initial features that serve as criteria may be preceded 

by silence or by an utterance of another speaker. 

The following phonetic features serve as criteria to mark 
the Word-beginning. It should, however, be noted here that 
though the presence of such features marks the beginning of 
a Word, the presence of other features does not necessarily 


indicate the absence of Word-beginning. Certain other features 


ot 


are also there that occur at the beginning of a Word, but since 
they are not confined to this position, they cannot be used 
as criteria. 


1. Glottality and friction [h] e.g. 


[hot (pere).] 'Move away.’ 
2. Vocalic short Non-front [a,u 1. e.g. 
, 
{Cone mu) ed:1a siJj ‘He had opened his mouth.' 


{(mé bele sir) up:erda si] 
"I used to reach (there) in time.' 


3. Vocalic Half-open front length nas. {€ e.g. 
[(kyd)@thda si (6)?] ‘Why was he showing off?' 

2.4.1.2 Criteria from Word-final features: The following 
phonetic features serve as criteria of Word-ending. It is 
worth mentioning here that though their presence is a marker 
of word-finality, the presence of other features does not 
necessarily mean the absence of Word-ending: there are other 
features also that may be present at the end of the Word, but 
since they are not confined to this position, they cannot be 
used as criteria. 

These criteria are drawn from the final syllable of the 
Word and are, therefore, appropriate to the ending of an 
utterance (and hence the phrase if it is co-extensive with 
the utterance) as well as a junction between words. The features 
may also be followed by silence or an utterance of another 
speaker. 


v 


1. [1] occurs only medially. 


The following sequences of phonetic features are markers 
of word ending: 


DESCRIPTION OF FEATURES PHONETIC SYMBOLS 
[sees [est [ene et 


length open/half-close/close | p:,t:,t:,k:,c:,b:,d: di 


nas/non-nas + length | g:,j:,1l:,m3,n: 


open/half-close/close n 


Ret.+ nas. 


+ nas. + length 


Examples: 

If. ay Subia; tut:a, mk:a, nec:i; dubia, bed:a, log:a, boj:a] 
[tap:e, tep:o, tep:i, tep:u; tep:a, tep:é, tep:d, tep:T, tep:f] 
[1ab:a, 1db:e, 1éb:0, léb:i, 1db:u; 14b:4, 14b:6, 14b:6, 1Sb:T, 1Sda7] 
({hil:e, hil:o, hil:i, hil:; h1l:a, hile, h1l:6, hr1:Z, h11:0) 
[Ksm:e, kym:o, Kim:i, Kym: u; kum:4, kum:é, kym:6, kym:T, komyt] 
[men:a, mon:é, men:6, men:I, men:0; men:e, moen:o, men:i, meni] 


2.[hona, honé, hond, honi, jan] 


(i) ret.+ lat. 


e.g.[jan, bun, min, 


Pause: A pause can also be stated as one of the criteria 
for word-ending. A pause in the course of utterance or between 
utterances coincides with word-ending and can, therefore, be 
treated as a word-final mark, e.g. 

lov “Snda, ta-sesees -cccse J 'Had he come ------ ' 

(je -‘o:. Bey ta see esses] ‘If he comes ------ ' 


loMiva: , ke aaeSoo ccecs J 'Has he come or ---' 


2.4. 


1.3 Criteria comprising features drawn from both the 


syllables of the Junction: There is a syntagmatic relation- 


ship between vowels of variaus syllables of a word. Certain 


vowels in a word preclude the possibility of there being other 


vowels in that word. When, therefore, vowels of two syllables 


in the junction are not compatible with each other in this 


way, the sequence of vowels can serve as a criterion of Inter- 


verbal Junction. 


The following sequences of vowels occur only at word 


boundaries: 
First syllable Second syllable 
(a) Half-open + length [e, 0] 


. close + back + length [u] 
Centralisation + short [1,u ]: 


pans + length [e, 0] 


(b) Close + length [i,u ] 
Centralisation + short[1,0,u 
Half-open + length [e, 9] 
(c) Half-close + length [e, o] 
Centralisation + short [9,u. 
Half-open + length [e, 0] 
(d) Open + length [a] 
Centralisation + short [oe,v. 
Centralisation+tshort[1,9,y .] 
(e) Centralisation + short[1,0,u ] 
Half-open + length [e, 0] 
(f£) Partial voicelessness Partial voicelessness 
2.4.2 — INTRAVERBAL JUNCTION: The criterion taken from 


Intraverbal Junction comprises phonetic features that help to 


establish a sequence of features as being in an Intraverbal- 


Junction relationship with each other, and therefore belonging 


to the same word. 


Criterion of nasalit 


+ velarit alatality: The 


only criterion of Intraverbal Junction is provided by the 


presence of phonetic features nasality + velarity/palatality 


[n/n]. 


Junction; linking the syllable containing it to the following 


This can, therefore, be used as a marker of Intraverbal 


syllable, e.g. 


2.5 


[ 0 roti mangda si] 


[ t 


ud 
aro ru piydi si] 


"He was asking for food.' 


'Taro was carding cotton.' 


VERB WORD: Grammatical Criteria: A Verb stem With 


the exception of Auxiliary) may be inflected in one of the 


following ways or it may be un-inflected (in which case the 


verb can also occur uninflected). 


Any Word must be identified 


as a Verb Word if it contains any one of the following set 


of twenty-two inflexions (verb inflexion) (and the stem with 


which it combines is, consequently, to be identified as a 


verb stem). 


As in (23), the verb may also occur as uninflected. 


The set of inflexions and its examples are: 


1. 


2. 


i 


fo) 


di 
de 


é ~ 
o menu miji si. 
/ ~ 
sare munde nec:e si. 


tusi jao. 


'She met me.' 
‘All the boys danced,' 


‘You should go.' 


kom: kere ta peta leg:e. ‘If you work you will realize,' 


~ ~ 
me suru kera? 


'May I begin?! 


esf gaie, je tusi sund. 'We'll sing if you listen.' 


kvria aia si. 


je d mej cuk:on, 


'The girls had come,' 


‘If they lift the table,' 


je das:0 ta pota leg:e, 'If you tell, then we'll know, ' 


taro turdi si. 


bac:e pérde a. 


'Taro was walking.' 


‘The children are reading.' 


12. 
13. 
14. 
15. 
16. 
17. 
18. 
19. 
20. 
21. 
22. 


23. 


2.6 


/ 
da _ o bekda si. 
~ eo ww ~ 
dia é pordia i sogia. 
~ / ~ 
ni me barnti jani~a. 
na tu kyo rona a? 
née hun esi sone a. 
, 
I one roti khapi a. 
oes t pn Pan 
e odJane, menu ki? 
= ae 1 Geb ceo be 
a me ta os ra noi jana. 
PONG ae, lord: Dees 
nla odia adota noi japia. 
U : 
u-—s @ ape Jjau. 
i” ome rat nu muru. 


uninflected kor ni ja. 


'He was talking nonsense.' 

'He went to sleep having just read.' 
‘I am going out.' (female) 

‘Why are you crying?' 

‘Now, we go to sleep.' 

'He has to eat his meals.' 

'He should know, I do not bother.' 
' I won't go that way.' 

'He won't leave his habits.' 

'He will go‘on his own,' 

‘I'll come back at night.' 

‘Go hame.' 


VERB WORD: CLASSIFICATION: A Verb Word may be 


sub-classified as (2.6.1) Main Verb, (2.6.2) Operator Verb, 


or an (2.6.3) Auxiliary Verb. 


The criteria that form the basis 


of this classification are as under: 


Main Verb versus Operator/Auxiliary 


(i) A Main Verb can be the sole constituent of the Verbal 


(a) 


(b) 


Phrase. 


(ii) In an affirmative Verbal Phrase, the Operator and 


the Auxiliary, where exemplified (either one, or 


both) follow the Main Verb. In a negative Verbal 


Phrase, however, the Auxiliary may precede the 


Main Verb; and the Negative Particle must precede 


it too. 


Operator Verb versus Main/Auxiliary 


(i) The Operator Verb may be exemplified more than once 


in a Verbal Phrase (not more than three times). 
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(ii) The position of the Operator is: following the Main 
Verb, and preceding the Auxiliary, if this too is exemplified. 

In a negative Verbal Phrase, the Auxiliary may precede the 
Operator. 
(c) Auxiliary versus Main/Operator 

(i) Where it is exemplified, the Auxiliary follows a 
Main Verb, or an Operator Verb, or both in an affirmative 
Verbal Phrase. 

(ii) In a negative Verbal Phrase the Auxiliary may 
precede the Main Verb and follows the Negative Particle. 
(da) Main/Operator versus Auxiliary 

(i) A Main/Operator Verb may or may not be inflected 
in one or more of the twenty two different ways referred to 
above (2.5). 
2.6.1 Main Verb: It belongs to an open set of items 


in Doabi. The following are examples: 


(a. i) (kor nu) ja. 'Go home.' 
M 
(a.ii) (oO kar nt) janda si. 'He was going home.' 
M 
(a.ii) (6 kitaba) pérda hunda si, ‘He used to read books,' 
M oO A 
(a.ii) (taro 8ér6) dor gai. 'Taro fled from the city.' 
M O 
(a.di) (0) nS¥ si mani, 'She did not agree.' 
Neg. A M 
(a.ii) (0) nS¥ man:oda. 'He does not agree.' 
Neg. M 
2.6.2 Operator Verb: An Operator Verb belongs to a closed 


set of twenty eight items in Doabil (Appendix II). It may 


1. cf. Literary style of Punjabi as reported by Puar (1974, 
135) has 34 Operator Verbs. In Hindko the number is only 
eight (Awan 1974, Appendix). 


be in the final position in the Verbal Phrase (hence in a 
verbal-phrase clause if co-extensive with the Verbal Phrase). 
Examples: | 


(b. i) (tar) kUmda rfa. 
MO 


'Tar kept roaming about.' 


(b. i) (6na de galet kom: bi) ker dit:e jande rae. 
M oO O O 


'Their wrong desires were also catered for.' 


(b. i) (roti) kha lai gai. 
M oO O 


'The food was eaten.' 


/ 
(b.ii) (gad:i) caldi rai si- 
M O A 


'The train went on moving.' 


(b.ii) (him:ot kere ta god:i) pher lei ja sokdi a. 
Mm" O 0 O A 


‘If you try, the train can be caught.' 


(b.ii) (6 k’r) ja i n@% si sokda,. 
M Em. Neg. A (@) 


'He could not go home at all.' | 


4 ~ 
(b.ii) (6ni bocpen bic bukhar) nSi si corda hunda. 
Neg. A M O 


‘In his childhood, he did not get fever.' 
2.6.3 The Auxiliary Verb: A form of Auxiliary serves 
as one of the exponents of the (Present and Past) terms of 
Tense System in Doabi. It is exemplified only once, if at all, 
in a Verbal Phrase. There is only a limited class of lexical 
items to which an Auxiliary belongs. 
Unlike Hindko, a form of Auxiliary in Doabi is an exponent 


of Present and Past terms only of the Tense System. In Hindko 
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it serves as an exponent of Future also, but in Doabi, certain 
particles are used for this purpose. The Future Tense Particles 
do not follow the Verb Stem immediately, although the inflexions 
do. Some examples of the Verbal-Phrase clauses in which the 


Auxiliary is exemplified are: 


(c. i) (0 kbr) gia si. ‘He had gone home.' 
M A 
(c. i) (0) pérda hunda si. 'He used to study.' 
M O A 
(c.ii) (6 hale) nét si ai. 'She had not come yet.' 
Neg. A M 


In the example: 
(me oj: bar ni) jauga. ‘I shall go out today.' 
M 


the Main Verb 'ja' is inflected for Future Tense category but 
the Future Tense Particle -ga is not added to the stem, it 
follows another element, -u-, in this particular case. 

2.7 THE GRAMMATICAL CONSTITUENTS OF THE VERBAL PHRASE: 
IN RELATION TO THE NUMBER OF WORDS IN A VERBAL PHRASE: In 
the dialect under study, a Verbal Phrase may consist of one 
or more verb words. The presence of four such words is a 
common pattern, although five are also likely. In Hindko, 
however, ‘a verbal phrase does not contain more than three words. 
(Awan 1974, p.8-9). In the literary style of Punjabi, there 
may be uxfto seven words in such a phrase (Puar 1974, p.89). 
The Verbal Phrase may, therefore, be classified as one-word 


phrase, two-word phrase, three-word phrase, four-word phrase 


1. cf. Hindko where an Auxiliary [si] is used, e.g. 
{o cala ker si] "He/she will be walking.' 
M O oA : 


and five-word phrase according to the number of words it con- 
tains. It can also be classified as Affirmative (2.7.1) or 
Negative (2.7.2) according to whether it contains a Negative 
Particle or not. 


AFFIRMATIVE VERBAL PHRASES: 


2.7.1 
2.7.1.1 One-Word Phrase: A one-word affirmative verbal 
phrase contains a Main Verb only. E.g. 
ja. 'Go.! 

(othe) ja. 'Go there." 

(tu) cal. 'You move.' 

(me) auga. 'I shall come.' 

(Oo kar) si. "He was at home.' 
2.7.1.2 Two-word Phrase (M+O, or M+A): A two-word verbal 


phrase may contain either: 
(i) a Main Verb and an Operator Verb, or 


(ii) a Main Verb and an Auxiliary Verb, e.g. 


(i) (tl) cala ja. "You go away.' 
(éthe) a ja. ‘Come here.' 
(pa) tarda ria. ‘Brother kept swimming.' 
(6) kUmda ria. ‘He kept roaming about.' 
(ii) (0) aya si. “tHe had come.' 
(me kdr) gia si. 'I had gone home.! 
(0 pani) pdrdi a. 'She is drawing water.' 
(éne kitab) péri si. 'He had read the book.' 


1. The less significant portion is enclosed in brackets. 


2.7.1.3 Three-word Phrase (M+0O+A, or M+0+0): A three- 
word Verbal Phrase may consist of either, 
(i) a Main Verb, an Operator Verb, and an Auxiliary Verb, or 


(ii) a Main Verb and two Operator Verbs, e.g., 


(i) Cd pani) pordi réndi a. "She keeps on drawing avers 
(me roti) je aa ‘I had eaten bread.' 
(ii) (o ethe) a aoe 'He should come here.' 
(mén e Epa) Boe 1ia kore. 'Mohan may read this book.' 
M O Oo 
2.7.1.4 Four-word Phrase (M+O+0+A, or M+0+0+0): 


A four-word Verbal Phrase comprises either, 
(i) a Main Verb, two Operator Verbs and an Auxiliary Verb, or 
(ii) a Main Verb and three Operator Verbs, e.g. 
(i) (ert:hi) péri ja sekdi si. 
M O O A 
‘The letter could be read.' 
(kuri) tor dit:i jandi si. 
M O Oo A 
"The girl was sent.' 
(munde nil) das:1a ja cuk:a si. 
M O oO A 
“The boy had been told.' 
(ment bi) das:1a ja sokda si. 
M O oO A 
‘I could also be told.' 
(murda bac:a) deb dit:a janda a. 
M .@) oO A 


‘The dead child is buried.' 
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( Othe ¢ gal:) kiti ja rei si. 
M Oo O A 
‘This was being discussed there.' 
(ii) (ona de golet kom: bi) ker dit:e jande rae. 
M O O O 
'Their illegal desires were also catered for.' 
(jod 6 k4nd) bonai ja rdéi hindi.... 
M Oo oO O 
‘When that wall was being built.....' 
2.7.1.5 Rivcewond Phrase (M+O+0+0+A): A five-word 
Verbal Phrase, though not a favourite pattern, is also likely, 
It comprises a Main Verb, three Operator Verbs, and an 
Auxiliary Verb, e.g. 
(roti) kha loi ja sakdi si. 
M Oo oO O A 
‘Bread could be eaten.' 
(kitub bele sir) par lei ja sakdi si. 
M Oo oO O A 
‘The book could be read in time.’ 
(him:et keré ta god:i) pher lei ja sakdi a. 
M O 0 O A 
‘If you try, the train can be caught.' 
(dde pese oni) de dit:e ja sakde a. 
M Oo O Oo oA 


‘His money can be paid to him.' 
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2.7.2 NEGATIVE VERBAL PHRASES 
2.7.2.1 One-word Phrase: A one-word negative Verbal Phrase 


t 
may comprise a Negative Panicle (Neg. ) only. E.g. 


(6 aya si ke) ni? 'Did he come or not?' 

(tiket di koi oe néT. 'Ticket is not needed.' 
2.7.2.2 Two-word Seaee: A two-word negative Verbal Phrase 
contains a Negative Particle and a Main Verb. E.g. 

(i) (0) nét mon:oda. "He does not agree.' 
Neg. M 
(ii) (nina aj:) ai nat. 'Nina has not come today.' 
-M Neg. 


2.7.2.3 Three-word Phrase: A three-word negative Verbal 
Phrase comprises a Main Verb, Negative Particle, and an 
Operator, or Negative Particle, Auxiliary Verb, and a Main 


Verb (MtNeg.+0O), or (Neg.+A+M). E.g. 


(i) (tar) kymda not ria. 'Tar did not keep roaming.' 
‘- M Neg. O 

(ii) (gad:i hale) néf si ai. 'The train had not come yet.' 
Neg. A M 


7 ee Pe Four-Word Phrase: A four-word negative Verbal 
Phrase contains either (i) Negative Particle, Auxiliary Verb, 
Main Verb and an Operator, or (ii) Negative Particle, Main 
Verb, and two Operator Verbs (Negt+A+M+O, or Neg.+M+O+0), e.g. 

(i) (o kom: ) nét si ker sokda. 'He could not go to work.' 

Neg. A M O | 
(ii) (je ong de kemfosf) na ker sakde hunde... 
Neg. M O @) 


'If we were not able to do their jobs....' 


\ 


2.7.2.5 Five-Word Phrase: A negative Verbal Phrase 
that comprises five words may either, contain (i) a Negative 
Particle, a Main Verb, and three Operator Verbs, or (ii) a 
Main Verb, a Negative Particle, an Auxiliary Verb and two 
Operator Verbs (Neg.+M+O+0O+0O, or M+Ney,+A+0+0), e.g., 
(i) (éthe gel:) na kiti ja rei hUndi.... 
Neg. M O O O 
‘If this had not been being discussed there....' 
(je o kénd) na benai ja rdéi hindi... 
Neg. M Oo oO O 

‘Had that wall not been being built....' 

(ii) (murda boc:a) dab: not si dit:a janda,. 
M Neg. A O O 

"The dead child was not buried.' 
2.7.2.6 Six-Word Phrase: A six-word phrase pattern is 
confined to the negative and emphatic Verbal Phrase. The 
affirmative Verbal Phrase can contain only upto five words, 
A negative six-word phrase has either, a Main Verb, a Negative 
Particle (Neg.), three Operator Verbs and an Auxiliary, or 
a Main Verb, a Negative particle, an Auxiliary and three ! 
Operator Verbs (M+Neg.+0+0+O0+A) or (M+Neg.+A+O+0+0). The order 
of categories in an emphatic six-word Verbal Phrase is: a 
Main Verb, an Emphatic particle (Em.), three Operator Verbs 
and an Auxiliary Verb. 
Examples: 

(ki ode pese ont pela i) de nai dit:e ja sakde si? 
M Neg. O O 0) A 


‘Could not his money be paid to him earlier?' 
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(mere on to pela sare kom: ) muka néi si dit:e ja sokde? 
M Neg. A oO O 6) 
‘Could all the tasks not be completed before my arrival?' 
(je o dorde ti god:i) phor i lei ja sekdi si. 
M Em.O O O A 
"had they run, the train could definitely be caught.' 
In case a six-word phrase contains a Negative particle, 
and also an Emphatic particle, the order of categories is: 
a Main Verb, an Emphatic particle, a Negative particle,an 
Auxiliary Verb and two Operator Verbs (M+tEm.+Neg.+A+0O+0), Bue 
(e kom:) kita i nS si ja sokda. 
M Em.Neg. A O oO 
‘This work could not be done at all. 

: Seven-word Phrase: Like the six-word phrase, a 
seven-word Verbal Phrase can only be a negative Verbal Phrase. 
This pattern is hardly, if ever, used in the colloquial style; 
but its possibility cannot be ruled out altogether. Such a 
phrase comprises a Main Verb, an Emphatic particle, a Negative 
particle, an Auxiliary Verb and three Operator Verbs 
(M+Em.+Neg.+A+0+0+0),e.¢g. 

(esi haloet bic sunehe) de i nS si dit:e ja sokde. 
MEm. Neg. A Oo Oo. O 
‘Under such a condition the messages could simply not 


be delivered,' 
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CHAPTER III 


INTONATION 


3.0 INTRODUCTION: In this thesis, my interest is 
limited to the part played by intonation in relation to the 
Verbal Phrase. Since the Verbal Phrase is final in the clause 
(for exceptions see chapter II), the intonational features 
that are characteristic of the end of the clause are also 
characteristic of the Verbal Phrase, sometimes only of the 

end of the Verbal Phrase. A more detailed account of clause 
and sentence intonation in relation to clause and sentence 

as a whole has already been given elsewhere (Joshi, 1973, 
pp.11-22). 

Although the sentence is generally taken to be the largest 
grammatical unit for linguistic analysis, (afd also a phono- 
logical unit for a‘similar purpose) the clause as a unit has 
been treated here as the largest unit for the study of the 
different intonation patterns found in Punjabi. It is assumed 
that "sentence intonation is adequately specified by the 
intonations of the constituent clauses ...... an intonation 
as pattern may be said to have clausal domain" (Hultzen, 1964, 
p.85-6). 

The intonation system of Punjabi clauses is studied 
here in this thesis with the help of the following two main 


categories: Final (3.1) and Non-final (3.2). The latter type 
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shows continuation by the same speaker, or at least his in- 
tention to continue. It heralds another clause, within the 
sentence. In the case of the Final-clauses, the duration of 
pause is, if there, more than that of the Non-final clause(s). 
Clauses cannot, however, be specified by pauses alone. It 

is the pitch-features that help us in deciding as to the 
finality or non-finality of a given clause. Along with other 
features, pitch-features have also been stated for each term 
of the three-term tonal system in chapter IV (4.1). They 
have been studied under different terms of the Intonation System 
set up. in this chapter. 

One might imagine the pitch of each word in a tonal 
language like Punjabi to be fixed beforehand, and that there- 
fore, it would be difficult for it to have any intonation; 
but the case is not so simple as that, because pitch pheno- 
mena are found which can only be regarded as intonation. 
Emotionally, a given clause may be spoken in more than one 
way to present and express different attitudes, each of the 
different tarue of the tonal system accordingly having more 
than one pitch-feature exponent. In addition, grammatically, 
the clause gets a final or non-final pitch pattern, within 
the sentence, 

For the Final clause (3.1) a three-term sub-system can> 
be stated. The three terms are named F (after a fall in 
pitch), H.R. (after a high rise in pitch), and H.Le. (after 
a high level pitch, that being characteristic of this type. ). 


In the examples that follow we have: 


(1) F, symbolized by: . (3.1.1) 
(2) H.R., symbolized by: ? (3.1.2) 
(3) H.Le., symbolized by : ! (3.1.3)* 

For the Non-final clause (3.2) a two-term sub-system can 
be set up. The two terms of the prosodic sub-system are named 
M.Le. (after mid-level pitch) and L.R. ( a low rise in pitch 
being characteristic of such clauses). In the examples given 
below, we have: 

(1) M.Le., symbolized by: , (3.2.1) 
(2) L.R., symbolized by : ; (3.2.2). 

The phonetic exponents of each type are being discussed 
as under: 

3.1 FINAL (Sentence - final clause) 


3.1.1 F-type: Phonetic Criterion: A fall in pitch from 
mid to low in the clause-final word . (Additional criteria 


are provided by the pitch-patterns of the verb words that 
precede the clause-final word as in (1) and (2): mid level- 
mid level for Tone-2 and mid fall-low level for Tone-1). 

A fall, or rise-fall in the pitch, which may remain 
low level at the end of a clause-final word, is a marker of 
the finality of the Clause in the sentence (or utterance if 
it is co-extensive with it). In addition this fall helps 
in keeping the F-type of Intonation quite distinct from the 
rest of the terms of the two sub-systems set up above. 
Examples of this type are: 


(1) pa torda ria. ‘Brother kept swimming.' 


VT FN 
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(2) tar kbmda ria. 'Tar kept roaming about.’ 
Soot Wide Nc 

(3) pa Sér gia. ‘Brother went to the city.' 
Vv / Nes 

(4) 0 kar gia. ‘He went home.' 


(5) taro Séro pej:i. 'Taro fled from the city.' 


(6) éne lathi pan:i, "He broke the stick.' 


| See a 

It is clear that there is a fall in pitch in all six 
examples in 3.1.1 - in the final word (and that this fall, 
provided that it is clause-final or followed by a low level, 
is an F critérion). There is a Tone-3 word rfa in the clause- 
final position in examples (1) and (2). In this word an 
initial low rise-fall in pitch is followed by a low level 
in the final Syllable; this pattern is, however, preceded 
by level-level pitch in Seats, Gs and mid fall, low level 
in example (2). In examples (3) and (4), the Tone=2 word 
gia is exemplified in the clause-final position. The pitch 


of the first syllable falls from mid to low and remains low 


level in the last syllable of the word. The Tone-1l words 
pdj:i in example (5) and pon:i in example (6) mark the 

end of the sentence-final clause. In both these examples, 
the pitch of the last syllable falls from mid to low after 
an initial fall~rise in the preceding syllable. 

The F-type clauses include simple statements with or 
without any particular emphasis,as also questions demanding 
answers other than a simple yes or no. It is important to 
note here that these questions must contain an "interrogative 
word". The presence of such a word in this particular type 
of clause helps to keep this type distinguished from other 
questions which require yes or no as answer. In the following 
clause (which is coextensive with a sentence that in turn 
coincides with an utterance) composed of Tone-2 words in the 


Tone order 2-2-2, kedo is the "interrogative word": 


ram kado gia. ‘When did Ram go?! 
ee Rohe on. ai 


the pitch of the clause-final word gia falls from mid to low 
in the first syllable and remains low level in the last 
syllable. The most likely answers to this particular type 
of question - INFORMATION QUESTION - should make a mention 
of time, and in no case would a simple yes or no suffice. 
Similarly, the most likely answers to questions like the 
following clause comprising words in the Tone order 2-2-2 


and containing the “interrogative word" kit:ho, must be 
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specifying a particular place or the directior: 


ta kit:ho aya. ‘Where have you come from?' 


SEO ate 


In this example as well, the pitch of the first syllable 
of the clause-final word falls from mid to low and that of 
the last syllable remains low level. 

Halliday and Hasan (1976, p.210) have termed questions 
like the above in English "WH~ or NON-POLAR". ‘Sharp (1958, 
p.143); on the other hand, has given them the name "Special 
Questions", i.e., those which con tifqn an interrogative word 
from the restricted class of words like what, why, how, 
where, when etc. and which cannot be answered by simply 
Saying yes or no. 
3.1.2 H.R.-type: Phonetic Criterion: A high rise in pitch 
at_the end of the clause-final word. (Additidgil criteria are 
provided by the pitch-patterns of Tone-2 and Tone-1 words in 
the penultimate position, as in(7)and(8)respectively: mid 


level-mid level and mid fall-low rising to mid). 


Examples: 
(7) pa  toerda ria? 'Did brother keep swimming?' 
tans ee SR ge 
Ps La ae 4 
pee ane 
(3) tar kumda = ria? 'Did Tar keep roaming about?! 
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(9) pa Sér gia? 'Did brother go to the city?' 


(10) 6 kér — gra? _ 'Did he go home?! 


(11) taro gér6 poj:i? ‘Did Taro flee from the city?' 


ae 7 
=e Vv 


(12) dné = lathi = pani? 'Did he break the stick?! 


est ah ete / 
A Vv. 

It becomes clear from the examples (7) to (10) given in 
(3.1.2) above, that when a given clause is spoken with H.R.- 
type of intonation, the pitch of the clause-final word rises 
from inid to high at the end of the word. This is also a marker 
of finality in Doabi sentences. This feature is very impor- 
tant since it helps in keeping this particular type distin- 
guished from the rest. It must be noted here that the sharp 
rise in the pitch of the last syllable of the clause-final 
word in case of H.R.-clauses is not kept at the high level 
for a considerable amount of time to be perceived as such. 

So the hearer who does perceive the rise in pitch, may not 
perceive the high level. This feature along with word- 
initial mid level versus high level and fall-rise versus high 
level pitch helps to distinguish the H.R.-term of the prosodic 


sub-system from the H.le.-term of the sub-system, where this 
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high level of pitch is maintained for a comparatively long 
period so as to be perceived as such (3.1.3). 

The Tone-3 word ria is in the clause-final position in 
examples (7) and (8) above. The pitch of this word, at the. 
end of the word, rises considerably high, to its maximum in 
both the examples. In example (7) the pitch of the last 
syllable rises from mid to high and the pitch of the first 
syllable is mid level which in turn is preceded by a mid 
level of pitch of both the syllables of Tone-2 word torda. 

In example (8) also the pitch of the last syllable of ria 

rises from mid to high after a mid level in the first syllable 
but here the mid level is preceded by a falling pitch which 
rises to mid in the second syllable of Tone-1 word kbmda. 

The Tone-2 word gia in examples (9) and (10) also exhibits 

a similar pitch behaviour, i.e., the pitch of the last syllable 
rises after a mid level in the first. In examples (11) and 

(12) Tone-1 words pej:i and pan:i respectively, have a different 
pitch pattern. The pitch of the last syllable in each rises 
from mid to high after the word-initial fall-rise. 

Clauses of this type (generally coextensive with the |: 
sentence which in turn may be coextensive with an utterance) 
include questions for which the most likely answers are simply 
yes or no. Halliday and Hasan (1976, p.208) call questions 
of this type "POLAR QUESTIONS". Such questions do not contain 
an interrogative word, unless these are echo-questions. The 
questions may be asked without any particular emphasis but 


can be answered by simply saying yes or no. It appears that 


the speaker is seeking some sort of confirmation. These 
questions may be called CONFIRMATION QUESTIONS as opposed to 
the other type which are named INFORMATION QUESTIONS in 3.1.1 
above. 

The actual duration of the clause-final words in the 
examples (7) to (1%) above, is short as compared with 
examples (1) to (6) in 3.1.1, i.e., the F-type. In fact the 
whole clause, not the clause-final words alone, is spdken 
rather quickly with this type of intonation. Almost all the 
examples show that a clause with the same lexical composition 
when spoken with H.R.-type, as compared with F-type, takes 
approximately 10c.s. to 20c.s. less. 

It is worth noting here that in the H.R.-type of intonation 
Tone-3 and Tone-2 disyllabic words in the clause-final 
position share the same jitcnceoature exponents: in examples 
(7) to (10) above the pitch pattern for the clause-final 


words is a mid level pitch followed by a high-rising pitch. 


——_—___—____—— 


—— 


3.1.3 H,Le.-type: Phonetic Criterion: Word-final high 
jevel pitch. (Additional criteria are provided by Tone-2, 
and Tone-1 words in the penultimate position in (13)and (14) 
respectively. The pitch-patterns are: mid level-high rise 


and fall-rise, mid level.) 


Examples: 
(13) pa terda ria! ‘Brother kept swimming! 
(Did you say?)' 
ot ee ae 
(14) tar kbmda ria! 'Tar kept roaming about! 


(Did you say?)' 


(15) pa Sér gia! 'Brother went to the city! 
(Did you say?)' 


(16) 6 kor gras "He went home! (Did you say?)' 


(17) taro Sérd poj:i! : ‘Taro fled from the city! 
(Did you say?)!' 


(18) oné lathi  pon:i! 'He broke the stick! (Did 
you say?)' 


aes a 
AS can be aeons examples (13) to (16) above, the pitch 
of the clause-finalfin the clause spoken with H.Le.-type of 
intonation is high level throughout in the case of Tone-3 and 
Tone-2 words. In ‘the case of Tone-1 words, however, it is 
high level only at the end of the clause-final words, the words 


initial pitch being mid level, as for example, in (17) and 


S14 


(18) above. The rise in the pitch starts from the very beginning 
of the clause. The high level of pitch of these words is kept 
for a considerable amount of time so as to be noticed and 
perceived as such by the hearer(s). As has already been pointed 
out above (3.1.2), this feature is peculiar to H.Le.-type of 
intonation. It was noted earlier that the pitch of the clause- 
final verb word in a clause with H.R.-type of intonation also 
shows a sharp rise, but in that case the rise in the pitch 

is not maintained at a high level for a sufficient léngth of 
time to be perceived as such. In the case of H.Le.-clauses, 
however, the pitch does remain high level and is fairly 

easily perceived as high level. 

The Tone~3 word ria is in the clause-final position in 
examples (13) and (14). The pitch of this word is high level 
which is preceded by mid level pitch rising to high in fhea- 
Tone~ 2 word torda as in example (13), In example (14) also 
the pitch of both the syllables of Tone-3 verb word ria is 
high level, although here it is preceded by fall-rise and 
mid level of pitch in Tone-1l word kumda. Thus the pitch of 
this verb word is high level in both the examples. The pitch 
measurements taken from tonograms of these examples (Appendix 
IVB_ ) show that the variation in the pitch level of the two 
syllables, if at all there, is only from O Hz to 20Hz 
approximately, which I believe, is not perceptible. (The 
degree to which the ear disregards pitch differences seems 
to vary according to the place in the utterance; therefore, 


it is difficult to give any general figure which is ignored. 


wo 
~~ 


A rise or fall of 8 Hz in a level utterance seems not to be 
perceptible; but.a difference of 12-13 Hz does seem to be 
perceptible, so the boundary must be between 8 and 12 Hz. 
In the beginning of the utterance 12.5 Hz fall in pitch and 
23-24 Hz decline in pitch can be ignored; at the end of the 
first word a’35-42.5 Hz fall in pitch can be ignored.) In 
examples (15) and (16) the Tone-2 word gia is in the clause- 
final position. The pitch of this word too, in both the 
examples, is high level and the amount of variation is so 
small that it can be ignored. In examples (I7) and (18) we 
find Tone-1 words pejii and pan:i in the clause-final position. 
These two seem to behave a little bit differently here in this 
position, from the words of the two other tones discussed ~ 
before. The variation in the pitch of these two polysyllabic 
words is, no doubt, greater as compared with the previous 
examples (13) to (16), and perceptible too; but the fact 
remains that the pitch of the last syllable in these words 
is kept at a high level for a sufficient length of time to 
be perceived as such. As the rise starts from the very 
beginning of the clause, it was found difficult to represent 
the pitch of the individual syllables in examples (17) and 
(18) within the two lines. So the pitch-marks in these 
examples are only relative. The rise in the pitch and also 
its level is, however, certainly distinct from that noticed 
under the H.R.-term (3.1.2) of the Intonation System set up . 
here in this thesis for Doabi clauses. 

This type of intonation is employed by the native speaker 
when he is under the influence of some emotion like sudden 


shock, wonder, surprise etc. A given clause is spoken very 


quickly with this type as compared with the F-term of the 
system (3.1.1). The whole clause is spoken at a fairly high 
tempo. The rise in pitch which starts with the beginning of 
the clause reaches a high level towards the end of the clause. 

The clause-final word considered under this term of 
the system is shorter in duration than that under the H.R.- 
term, which is in turn shorter than the word under F-term 
of the Intonation sub-system stated for the 'Final'-clauses. 
The clause-final word with H.Le.-type of intonation is thus 
spoken more quickly than the same lexical item spoken 
with the H.R.-type. 

A point worth mentioning here is that, as in the H.R.- 
type gravee (3.1.2), Tone-3 and Tone-2 phrase-final poly- 
syllabic words share the same pitch feature exponents with 
H.Le.-type of Intonation: the pitch pattern in examples (13) 
to (16) above is a high level pitch followed by another high 
level pitch ( the H.R. is rising and quite different). 


3.2 NON-FINAL (Non-sentence-final clause) 


3.2.1 M.Le.-type: Phonetic Criterion: Clause-final mid 
level pitch. 
(19) 0 ker gia, (per kise nu dos:1a néi.). 

rv wees 


'He went home, (but did not tell ‘anyone).' 


(20) kaka pas ho guia, (per meni khuSi nd hoi). 


| 
if 
i 
1 
1 
‘ 
} 
l 


'Kaka has passed the examination, (but that does not 


make me happy).' 


(21) pola kdl aya si, (per rukia ngi). 


'Bhola had come yesterday, (but did not stay).' 
(22) me onu kia, (per one supla i n4T). 
'I told him, (but he did not listen). 
0 ie pe ¢ 4 fy 
(23) onu pesa ta leb:a, (per o bedita né1).' 
os —_ = Ye 
- 'He did find the money, (but that did not change him).' 
(24) tobine kapre ta tote, (per sukone pul: gia). 
ig aes es eee 
'The washerman did wash the clothes, (but forgot to dry 
them).' 


(25) mane col tore, (per lun pona pul: gai). 


ee ee 


‘Mother did cook the rice,(but forgot to add salt).' 


The last syllable of the clause-final verb-word in a clause, 
spoken with M.Le.-type of intonation, has a mid level pitch, 
as may be clear from the examples (19) to (25) given in 3.2.1 
above. This level pitch is clearly distinct, by its lower 
pitch level, from the high level pitch that was noticed in 


connection with the H.Le. term of the system (3.1.3)set up 


for the Final-clauses. In fact, this mid level of the 

pitch of the last syllable of the clause-final word, in 
combination with word-initial mid level pitch in Tone-2 lexi- 
cal items, low-rising in Tone-3 and falling~-rising in Tone-1 
words is the feature to keep this type of intonation distinct 
from the rest. In addition, it marks the non-finality of 
Doabi clauses. 

An attempt has been made in examples (19) to (25) to 
present a fair sample representative of this type of Doabi 
intonation. The focus of attention is the pitch behaviour 
of the last syllable of the phrase-final word in the clause- 
final position in each of the examples given above. In examples 
(19) to (21) Tone-2 phrase~final words are in the clause-final 
position. The pitch of the last syllable of the phrases gia 
in (19), ho gia in (20), and aya si in (21) respectively 
remains at the mid level. The Tone-3 words kia and léb:a in 
examples (22) and (23) are in the clause-final position in 
non-sentence-final clause. The pitch feature exponents show 
that these words too end on a mid level pitch after an initial 
rise from low to mid. In examples (24) and (25) the Tone-1 
words tote and tare which are clause-final, also exhibit a 
similar pattern: the pitch of the last syllable is mid level, 
and is preceded by a falling-rising pitch in each case. 

The point worth mentioning here is that examples quoted 
above are of those clauses that form a part of a larger piece, 
a sentence; they are thus not coterminous with the sentence, 


or the ‘utterance in Doabi. This type of intonation is used 


i 56 
when the speaker would like to continue with what was being 
said before, without any intention to stop and wait for other 
speaker(s) to start. 

3.2.2 L.R.-type: Phonetic Criteria: the following 


complementarily distributed features serve as criteria: 


(i) clause-final rise in pitch from low to mid (Tone-1, Tone~2) 
(ii) clause-final fall in pitch to mid (Tone-3) 


Examples: 


(26) tusi hun jao; (pher cahe a jana). 


ee. / 
‘You should go now; (you may come later).' 


(27) one kom: koraya ; (te calia gy,a). 


| ee 4 


'Ne got his work done; ( and went away).' 


(28) mere kor ai; (te sari gal: das:T). 


ae Woes 
"Come to my place; (and tell me all about it).' 


~ 


(29) me cit:hi 1likha; (ke na). 


a 


— 


‘Should I write a letter; (or should I not)?' 


} 


1 


(30) janda; jandi; jande; 


/ / / 


— — —_— 


'(He) going; (She) going; (They) going;' 


Oo? 


7 
(31) pérda; pérdi; perde; 


"(He) reading; (She) reading; (They) reading;' 
N ‘ “ | 
(32) carda; cardi; cayde; 


| 
| 
{ 
! 


ef SN, 


'(He) brushing; (She) brushing; (They) brushing;' 


For Tone-2 words in the clause-final position in clauses 
exemplified in examples (26) to (30), there is a rise in the 
| 
pitch which is one of the exponents of this type. The rise 


in the pitch is also noticeaple in example (32) for Tone-1 


words although with a preceding mre reer fall. The pitch 
in case of Tone-3 words as exemplified in example (31) with 
this particular type of intonation, hdwever, falls slightly - 
from high to mid. The important point'to be noted is the 
starting point of the rise, where nrosents 

As is quite clear from the pitch !representation in 


examples (26) to (30) the rise in pitch from low to mid is 


an exponent of Tone-2 and Tone-1 words in the clause-final 


positions though it is preceded by a word-initial fall 

in the case of Tone-1 words. In example (32) the pitch of 
the ultimate syllable in each case rises from low to mid. 
This rise, however, is quite distinct [from the one noticed 
earlier in the case of H.R.-type of intonation for Final 


clauses. The rise (where present) in |the case of L.R.-type 


Clauses having Tone-2 and Tone-1 words in the clause-final 
position, not only starts from a lower level, it also finishes 
lower than that of H.R.-type. It does not reach higher than 
the mid level. In the case of Tone-3 verb words, as 
pointed out above, there is a fall in the pitch from high 
to mid. This fall is certainly different from that of the 
F-type of Final-clause where it falls from mid to low. 

The clauses of this type are necessarily non-final in 
the sentence. Thus, a low rising pitch may be used as one 
of the criteria of non-finality of Punjabi sentences (and 
utterances). This type of intonation is used for certain 
statements and only exceptionally for questions and suggestions. 
For listing, however, this is the only type used. The poten- 
tiality of pause is very small. 
3.3 INTONATION TYPES AND PITCH-FEATURES OF TONES: The 
pitch patterns of Tone-1, Tone-2. and Tone-3 verb words in 
the clause-final position with different terms of the two 
sub-systems set up for the FINAL and NON-FINAL clauses are 
summarizéd in 3.3.1 below; pitch patterns of those Tone-l, 
Tone-2 and Tone-3 words which are in the non-clause-final 


position are summarized in’3.3.2. 


3.3.1 — CLAUSE-FINAL WORDS: 
_INTONATION _ 
FINAL NON-FINAL 

F H.R. H.Le. M.Le. L.R. 

Sie ee I ee : 
TONE-1 y\, \/\ Vv = Y= \Z 

ee, PSae" a — eae 

TONE-2 \_. \_ — pe ta 

SSS aa TERE 
TONE-3 A_,/\_ — Gy ea 


3.3.2 NON-CLAUSE-FINAL WORDS: 
F H.R. H.Le. M.Le. Lik: 

TONE-1° \_. XZ ye 

TONE-2. — — A ae a as 

TONE-3 


As can be seen from the pitch patterns of Tone~-l and Tone-2 
| given in 3.3.2, the Tone-1 lexical item has different pitch 
patterns corresponding to the different intonation types. 

For Tone-2, there are two pitch patterns: level-level and 
level-high rise, first of which corresponds to F, H.R., and 
M.Le. terms where the word is in the penultimate position, 
and the second goes with H.Le. term of the system. Tone-1 
word in penultimate position has mid fall-low level for F, 
mid fall-mid rise for H.R., and fall-rise-mid level for H.Le. 
These can, thus, be used as addit{ dnal criteria for the 
different terms of the intonation system along with the 


phonetic criteria already given for each term. 
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CHAPTER IV - 


TONE 


4.0 INTRODUCTION: The term 'tone' has been caviousty 
defined. The difference of opinion crops up when the question 
of the domain of tone is considered. The units suggested have 
been: part of a syllable (Pike 1948 p.-3) or a syllable (Pike 
1948 p.3), a word (Sprigg 1954 p.150; Abercrombie 1967 p.104 ) 
and a group of words (Kloster Jensen 1961 p.24). For Punjabi 
all these have been suggested respectively by Bailey (1914p.xv), 
Gill and Gleason (1963 p.44) Joshi (1973, p.10) and Awan 
(1974 p.25). It would not be out of place here to have a 
brief look at the different positions taken by scholars, 
Carnochan (1964, p.399) defines pitch as "a sensation, 
perceived by the listener and referable to a scale, as well 
as being related to the frequency with which the vocal cords 
of the speaker open and close during the utterance and which 
is measurable by instrumental techniques." In other words, 
we can say that pitch is something like a musical sensation, 
related to the rate of vibration of the vocal cords of the 
speaker. The pitch of an utterance can be measured with the 
help of certain instruments in terms of frequency values of 
the fundamental. High frequency of the fundamental relates 
to high pitch and low frequency relates to low pitch. In 
Punjabi speech, as in other languages, it is the relation of 
the pitch of one syllable or word to another in the clause 


that is important and not the actual pitch. 


Gt 


Normally, a constant pitch is very rarely, if ever, 
maintained in speaking. The pitch of the voice, on the 
contrary keeps fluctuating continuously. This phenomenon 
of pitch fluctuation is not confined to a particular group . 
of languages. It is, on the other hand, a universal pheno-~ 
menon, which is present in the speech of all communities. 
"Pitch fluctuation, in its linguistic function, may convenient= 
ly be called speech melody. Speech melody is part of the 
spoken form of the language, just as its segments." (Abercrombie 
1967 p.104). 

When one word lexical item (commonly a syllable) in 
a language is distinguished from another simply because of 
the speech melody patterns, the patterns are known as Tone. 

The speech melody pattern is known as Intonation when it 
serves to distinguish between two otherwise identical units 
larger than the word, i.e., clause, sentence etc. 

In the words of Pike, "a tone language may be defined 
as a language having lexically Significant, contrastive but 
relative pitch on each syllable", (Pike 1948, p.3). The 
position is clarified by adding that, "significant pitch 
distinguishes the meaning of utterances. When pitch is 
lexical, it distinguishes the meaning of words". He emphasises 
one point further when he says that "each syllable of a 
tone language carries at least one significant pitch unit. 
Most frequently there is one-to-one correlation between the 
number of syllables and the number of tonemes in any specific 
utterance..... A disyllabic word has two syllables and at least 


two tonemes." (pp.4-5). 
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Pike allows that, "there may exist languages which one 
desires to call tonal because, although they do not have 
contrastive pitch on each syllable, they do have lexically 
significant contrastive pitch spread over entire words 
or morphemes. In this book, however, the syllable type of 
toneme must be present for a language to be labeled tonal", 
(Pike 1948, p.5). 

Thus, for Pikeiin his early publications, the domain 
of the tone is a syllable. At least one toneme per syllable 
must be present in a language to be termed 'tonal' according 
to Pike. 

For Abercrombie, on the other hand, the unit is a word. 
While discussing the linguistic functions of speech melody 
he says, "The linguistic functions of speech melody are 
very varied, but of two fundamentally different kinds. In 
one case, {their function is to be part of the structure of 
words. In the former case, the patterns are called INTONATION, 
and in the latter case they are called TONE". (Abercrombie, 
1967, p.104). 

Gill and Gleason (1963, p.48) seem to be in agreement 
with Abercrombie when they simply ignore Pike's definition 
by not accepting significant pitch on each syllable as a 
criterion for Punjabi. According to Gill and Gleason, "there 
is one tone onset on every word.... the occurrence of a tone 
may be taken to mark a phonologic word, generally equivalent 
to a morphologic word." 


L the function of te speech melody patterns is to be part of 
the structure of sentences;in the other case, 


Bahl (1957, p.146) states that, "the position of tone 
in Punjabi is significant in a word." He does not, however, 
mean that a word can contain more than one tone. Grahame 
Bailey (1914 p.xv) takes a slightly different position when. 
he remarks that, "Syllablescontaining both tones are quite 
common, the low tone always coming first." In fact the 
confusion is a result of not keeping PITCH and TONE separate. 
What he perhaps meant was that in words like [pabi] 'sister- 
in-law', the pitch contour is a fall in pitch followed by a 
rise. The tonal classification of Bailey is marking such 
words as having a "low rising" tone which corresponds to 
Tone-1 of Joshi (1973, p.10). 

Awan (1974, p.25) has taken up a different position 
altogether. Following Kloster Jensen (1961 , p.24), who 
based his tonal statement of the tonal Norwegian dialects on 
the phrase, Awan finds "evidence in Hindko for making the 
unit for tonal statement not the word but the phrase, which 
in Hindko may contain from one to three words." 

Kloster Jensen's views are as follows: 

"Though tonemes can be demonstrated to be realized in 
all non-oxytons and therefore increase their segmental span 
as the number of stressed syllables is reduced in fluent 
speech, wherefore they may as well be considered as typical 
of stress groups without of course therefore belonging to the 
intonational system and.no longer characterizing the word 
form as such. Shifting of stress often involves tonemic 


variation - (1.5)." (p.53) 
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"These considerations extenuate the view that tonemes 
are word accent. They could be more properly characterized 
as word group accents or measure features .... but recog- 
nition of tonemic contrast in word groups helps to realize’ 
that tonemicity in Scandinavian sometimes differentiates 
longer units than word forms ( e.g. "pe hjem"), with the 
consequence that its function borders or encroaches upon 
that of intonation." (M. Kloster Jensen 1961, p.24) 
(Since, however, Sommerfelt (1957) states that it is only 
in polysyllabic words in Norwegian that a distinction is made 
in the two tones: Simple and Compound, but Kloster Jensen's 
phrase ga hjem seems to be of two monosyllabic words ga and 
hjem meaning 'go' and ‘home' respectively, the relevance of 
his example is not clear to me.) 

Awan (1974, p.25) states that, “whether tone is a 
property of the syllable, the word or group of words depends 
on the language under study. So far as Hindko is concerned 
tone should be regarded to be a property of the phrase." 

With the help of an illustration (p.28) he makes it clear 
that, "the distinction of pitch pattern applies not only 

to the first word of the verbal phrase (i.e. the Main Verb) 
but also to the remaining words of the phrase (i.e. Operator 
and Auxiliary). In other words’the tone applies to the phrase 
as a whole." 

If tone is to be regarded in relation to the syllable, 

a picture like the following emerges: 


1. cf. Haugen (1967, 192). 


i? 
ct 


More than one 


Mazateco 


One vietnamese 


One 


More than 


One Punjabi 


but if it is to be regarded in relation to the word, the 


emerging picture should look like this: 


Yoruba 


One One Punjabi 


One More than one Norwegian/ 
Hindko 


In this thesis, however, tone is taken to be a word 
prosody. It is thus not the property of certain syllables 
only, but applies to the whole word as a unit. The tonal 
contour is spread over the entire word. Particles, however, 
if any, need not be given their own tonal classification; 
as they are not restricted to words of one Tone or the other, 
but may be included in words of any of the three tones. 

They have a share in the tonal features of the words in which 


they occur. In Junction they are separated grammatically. 


G6) 


A three-term tonal system has been stated here for the 
Doabi dialect of Punjabi on the basis of the following sets 
of sentences and those like them. The same holds good for 
some other dialects namely, Majhit (Gill and Gleason,1963 ), 
Puadhi (Sandhu, 1968) and Malwai (Gill, 1975). Awan (io74, 


p.28), has, however, set up a two-term system for Hindko. 


(1) One-Word Sentences: 


(a) TONE-1 kor. 'chisel' cee tye = ee F 
TONE-2 kor. | 'fetter' cee: Cuan F 
TONE-~3 kor. ‘boil! a ee 

(b) TONE-1 koria. 'chiselled' ian. Seanaee F 
TONE-2 koria. 'fettered' = ee F 
TONE-3 kéria 'boiled' | /\— *F 

(ii) Two-Word Sentences: 
+ TONE~1 kori a. 'It is chiselled.'__\/\ F 
TONE-2 keri a. ‘It is fettered.' gl F 
TONE-3 kéri a, 'It is boiled.' | /\. *F 


The three terms of the tonal system are: 

(a) TONE-1 (4.1.1; 4.2.13; 4.3.13; 4.4.1) 

(b) TONE~2 (4.1.2; 4.2.23; 4.3.23 4.4.2) 

(c) TONE-3 (4.1.3; 4.2.3; 4.3.3; 3.4.3) 

In this thesis no descriptive label has been given to the Tones 
of Punjabi. All three have different pitch exponents in 


different intonational contexts (see 3.3). Numbers, rather 


1. Cf. TT. Grahame Bailey (1919, xii): "Punjabi is a tone 
language like Chinese, but the tones do not play so impor- 
tant a part in speaking. There are four tones: ..." 
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than descriptive labels have been selected in that they are 
free from any presuppositions. 

The phonetic exponents of each term of the tonal-system 
may be grouped under the following four headings: 
(1) Pitch features (4.1) 
(2) Phonation features (4.2) 
(3) Word-initial features (4.3) 
(4) Word-final features (4.4) 
4.1 Pitch-feature exponents: The pitch-feature expo- 
nents of Tone-1 (4.1.1), Tone-2 (4.1.2) and Tone-3 (4.1.3) 
respectively are as follows: 
4.1.1 Tone-1: A fall in pitch followed by a rise is 
the most characteristic feature of the clause-final verb words 
of this tone for all terms of each of the two Intonation 
Systems: sentence Final and Non-sentence Final but with the 
exception of the H.Le. term of the sentence Final Intonation 
System (3.1.3). Though common to all those terms of the 
Intonation System, this pitch-feature is confined in most 
cases to the word-initial which could be followed by a mid 
fall (3.1.1), a high rise (3.1.2), or a mid level of pitch 
(3.2.1) of the clause-final syllable in accordance with clause 
intonation (cf. Appendix IV B tracings 11, 17, 29). 

The fall in pitch starts a little above the mid level, 
falls to low, where it may remain level for sometime, and then 
rises +o about mid level again. The rise in all the cases 


does not necessarily reach the same level as that of the 


beginning point. 


v/ 
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MONOSYLLABIC WORDS: In a monosyllabic word the fall and rise 


in pitch is a feature of the same syllable. The rise towards 
the end of the syllable is more distinct in the words with 

long yowels, as in [car] 'prush', cf. [pdr] 'fill'. In 

closed monosyllabic words the rise is more clearly heard than 
in open monosyllabic words. Thus the rise in pitch, after 

an initial fall, is more clearly perceptible in [tur] 'sprinkle' 


than in [th] ‘drag’. 


DISYLLABIC WORDS: Either of the two syllables could be the 


stressed syllable in a disyllabic word. The unstressed syll- 
able in such cases has different pitch possibilities. If 

it precedes the stressed syllable, the pitch is at the same 
level as that of the beginning point of the stressed syllable. 
Thus a Tone-1 causative verb form like [kera] 'get chiselled', 
with stress on the ultimate syllable has a pitch pattern like 
[-v]. But if the unstressed syllable follows the stressed 
Syllable in the word, the rise in pitch is a feature 

of this syllable, the fall being that of the initial stressed 
Syllable in the word, as in 3.1.2 (8) and 3.2.2 (32) [N/]. 

With the H.Le.-type of intonation [kumda] in 3.1.3 (14) has 

the last syllable unstressed. The pitch of this syllable, 
which follows an initial stressed syllable in the word, remains 
at the same level as that of the end point of the stressed 
syllable [v-], +he fall and rise in pitch being a feature 

of the initial stressed syllable. In 3.1.3 (17,18), however, 
in the clause-final position there is a different pitch pattern: 
the pitch of the last unstressed syllable is high level, where- 


as that of the preceding stressed syllable is mid level. 
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TRISYLLABIC WORDS: In trisyllabic words like [koraya] 
‘got chiselled', the pitch-pattern observed is [\/]. In 
such cases the penultimate syllable is the stressed Syllable. 
The pitch of the initial unstressed syllable is at the same: 
level as that of the beginning point of the stressed syllable. 
The rise in the pitch can be observed in the last syllable, 
whereas the fall is a feature of the stressed syllable. The 
case is different if the initial syllable is the stressed 
syllable in a word like (perkaya] ‘incited’ having a pitch- 
pattern [\/7 ]. The pitch of the ultimate syllable in such 
a case is at the same Level as that of the end point of the 
rise, which is a feature of the penultimate syllable, the fall 
in pitch being a feature of the initial syllable in the word. 
With F-term of the intonation system, however, the pitch-pattern 
may still be different, as in a word like [keri1a] 'chiselled' 
{[\/\]. The pitch of the last unstressed syllable falls from 
mid. The pitch of the word-initial stressed syllable aise 
falls but that of the penultimate unstressed syllable rises 
to mid. 
Other variant pitch-patterns are: 
(i) With the F-term of the intonation system the pitch-patterns 
are: 
(a) For a word like [kumda] in the non-clause-final position, 
as in 3.1.1(2), a fall in pitch from mid followed by a 
low level pitch [Nu]. 
(b) In the clause-final position a disyllabic word like [paj:i] 
as in 3.1.1 (5), fall and rise in pitch in the first 


syllable followed by a fall from mid [v\N]. 


ca 
o 


(ii) With H.R. the pitch-pattern for the clause-final Tone-l 
word shows a fall-rise in the first syllable followed by a 
high rise in the second as in 3.1.2(44) [y%]. 

(iii) With the H.Le.-term of the Final-clause intonation 

system the pitch-pattern for the clause-final polysyllabic 
Tone-l word as in 3.1.3(17,18) is a mid level pitch in the 
first syllable followed by a high level pitch [ -]. 

(iv) For the M.Le.-term of the Non-Final intonation system, 
the pitch-pattern for a Tone-1 word like [tote] is [ v7] 
as in 3.2.1(24); fall and rise in the first syllable followed 
by a mid level pitch in the last-clause-final syllable. 

The position can be summarized in the following table 
(4.1): 
TABLE 4.1 
TONE-1: PITCH-FEATURES 


ES Clause type Non-clause final Clause final 


WAN (5) (6) 
_v7 Ga) 02) 


«a «08) 


vr (4) (5) 
\Z (32) 


«1 
b= 


4.1.2 TONE-2: A level pitch is the most common feature 
of the pitch exponents of this tone. In the non-phrase- 

final position (and, hence in the non-clause-final position) 
the pitch of Tone-2 verb words is mid level with the F (3.1.1) 
and H.R. (3.1.2) terms of the system for the Final clauses, 
and with the M.Le. term (3.2.1) of the Non-final clauses. 

With the H.Le. (3.1.3) and L.R. (3.2.2) terms respectively, 
however, the pitch rises high after a mid level for the former 
and may rise to mid for the latter. 

The tonal contour starts at about mid level, slightly 
lower than the beginning point of Tone-1, remains level and 
may end a little higher than the end point of Tone-1l. Thus 
there is no initial fall in pitch, which is a characteristic 
pitch-feature of Tone-l. This serves as a cue to keep the 
two terms of the tonal system distinguished from each other. 

MONOSYLLABIC WORDS: In monosyllabic words the pitch- 
feature described is a feature of the syllable exemplified, 
The rise in pitch towards the end, if there, is more distinct 
and clear in closed monosyllabic words than in words with 
open monosyllables. Thus the rise in [vr] 'fly' and [mur] 
'turn' is more clear and distinct than in [a] 'come', and 
[pa] 'put in’. 

DISYLLABIC WORDS: Only one syllable in Doabi polysyllabic 
verb-words is stressed. In a disyllabic verb word, if it is 
the penultimate syllable that is stress-bearing, the rise, 
if any, is a feature of the ultimate syllable, e.g. [gia] 
[_=7 ] (H.R. )3.1.2; but if the ultimate syllable is stressed, 


no rise is noticed and both the syllables are at the mid level 


of pitch as in [kara] [-- ] (M.Le.)3.2.1. 


TR 


TRISYLLABIC WCRDS: In trisyllabic verb words like , 
[koraya] 'got done', [cukaya] 'helped lift', where the 
H/ penultimate syllable is the stress-bearing, the very slight 
. rise in pitch, where present, is a feature of the following. 
syllable. The initial syllable has a pitch level with the 


pitch of the beginning of the stressed syllable luv (27) 3.2.1. 


The statements made above apply to all the verb words 
of Tone-2 (both causative and non-causative) unlike Tone-3 
in causative verb forms which need different treatment from 
other verb forms (i.e. non-causative verb forms). 
Other variant pitch-patterns that have been noted are: 
(a) Non-final in the phrase (and clause): 
(i) A mid level pitch followed by a mid level in the word 
in the non-final position in the clause "==, as 
for example in F (1) (3.1.1); H.R. (7) (3.1.2); 
M.Le. (20) (21) (3.2.1). 

“(ii) A mid level pitch followed by a mid rise in the second 
syllable in the word which is in non-final position 
in a clause with H.Le.-term of the Intonation System 
as in (13) (3.1.3) —=7_. 

(b) Final in the phrase (and clause) 

(i) A disyllabic word in the clause final position with 
F-type of Intonation has a pitch-pattern: mid fall 
in the first syllable followed by a low level in the 
second \_. as in (3), (4) (3.1.1). 

(ii) With H.R. term (3.1.2) of the Intonation System for 


Final clauses, a word like [gia] has a mid level pitch 


(iii) 


(iv) 


(v) 
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in the first syllable which rises from mid to high 

in the second syllable as in examples (9) and (10) 
ert 

The pitch pattern noted for [gra] in the clause- 
final position with H.Le. (3.1.3) type of intonation 
is: a high level pitch in the first syllable followed 
by high level pitch in the second ~~ as in examples 
(15) and (16). 

In the clause-final position in a non-final clause, 
with M.Le. type (3.2.1) of Intonation, a verb word 
like [gia] has a pitch pattern: a mid level pitch 

in the first syllable followed by a mid level pitch 
in the clause-final syllable ()— as in example 
(19). 

With L.R. type (3.2.2) of non-final clause, a word 
like [keraya] (27) in the clause-final position has: 
a low level in the first syllable followed by a low 
level in the second and a low-rising in the third 
(clause-final) syllable ——/ ; in examples (26), 


(28)-(30) the pitch pattern is: a low rising pitch 
in the second 74 . 


The position can be summarized as in Table 4.2; 
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Intonation Non-final in Final in the 
Type the clause clause 


iNew 09): C4) 
—7 (9) ao 


(15) (16) 
(19)-(21) 


(26)-(2 9) 


4.1.3 TONE-3: Since the pitch-feature exponents of Tone-3 
in causative verb forms are quite different from those of Tone-3 
in non-causative verb forms two separate statements are needed; 
dealing first with all those that are not causative (4.1.3.1) 
and secondly (4.1.3.2) causative forms of Tone-3 verbs. 

Fe a ee NON-CAUSATIVE: A rise in pitch followed by a 

fall is the most common feature of the various pitch exponents 
of Tone-3 non-causative verbs. This pitch feature is common 

to examples found in statistically the most commonly occurring 
term of the Intonation System, i.e., F-term (3.1.1). The fall, 
however, does not reach the same level as that of the 

beginning point of the rise. The contour of this tone is 
different from that of Tone-1l (4.1.1) in that there is no 
initial fall in pitch. It is different from that of Tone-2 
(4.1.2) in that there is an initial rise in Tone-3 (non- 


causative forms) which is not there in Tone-2. 
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MONOSYLLABIC WORDS: In monosyllabic words, the fall in 
pitch after the initial rise, if any, is not very distinct 
in verb words with open monosyllables, as in [pf] ‘grind', 
[ké] 'say', [bé] 'sit' and [la] 'detach' etc. In closed 
monosyllables, however, the rise and fall are both clearly 
heard as in [cor] ‘climb', [kar] 'boil', [dd1] ‘spill' etc. 
The fall in pitch seems to be more distinct if the final 
consonant is unaspirated and voiceless as in [sit] "throw 
away', [khic] 'pull', [thuk] ‘spit' etc., than if the word 
ends in a voiced plosive, as in [simb ] ‘keep safe', [mid] 
‘crush’, [kod] 'draw', (etn) "smell' etc. 

DISYLLABIC WORDS: One or other of the two syllables in 
a disyllabic verb word can be the stressed syllable. If the 
first syllable is stressed, the fall in pitch is the feature 
of the unstressed second syllable as in [bédu] "he will cut' 
[sédi] ‘it was corrected', [rora] ‘may I spill?’ etc. In 
some cases, as in the clause-final position in sentence-final 
clauses, for example, in the F-type (3.1.1) clauses in a 
word like [rita], the rise and fall is a feature of the penul- 
timate syllable which is stressed, the pitch of the ultimate 
syllable in such a case being on the same level as that of 
the end point of the stressed syllable. If, on the other hand, 
the ultimate syllable is stressed, the rise and fall in 
pitch is a feature of this syllable, the pitch of the preceding. 
unstressed syllable being on the same level as that of the 


beginning point of the ultimate syllable, as in [sola] ‘praise' 


A’ 
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TRISYLLABIC WORDS: In trisyllabic verb words, most 
commonly, it is the penultimate syllable that is stress 
bearing, The initial unstressed syllable, as in [soldna] 

‘to praise', has a pitch that is in level with that of the 
beginning point of the penultimate syllable. The fall in 
pitch, after the rise in the stressed syllable, is a feature 
of the unstressed syllable in the word __7,y. If, however, 
the pre-penultimate syllable in a trisyllabic verb word is 
stressed, as in verb words like [bddia] 'cut', [sdédia] ‘corrected! 
[midta] ‘crushed' etc., the fall in pitch is a feature of the 
unstressed penultimate syllable. The pitch of the ultimate 
syllable in such cases being on the same level as that of 

the end point of the pitch of the penultimate syllable Naa 
The initial stressed syllable shows the rise in pitch in such 
cases. 

4.15352 TONE-3 CAUSATIVES: Statements made in the fore- 
going section (4.1.3.1) do not apply to Tone-3 in causative 
verb forms: they behave quite differently, having more in 
common with comparable Tone-l pitch patterns than those des- 
cribed above for Tone-3 non-causative verbs, and require a 
separate treatment as regards pitch~-exponency. Thus, it is 
the fall and rise in pitch that is the feature of causatives 
not the rise-fall that has been stated for the non-causative 
verb form. It is the ultimate syllable in a disyllabic Tone-3 
causative verb that is stressed, as for example in [keda] 
‘help draw out'. In such cases, fall and rise in pitch is a 


feature of the stressed syllable, the pitch of the non-stressed. 


V7 
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initial-syllable being on the same level as that of the 
beginning point of the syllable that is stressed in the word 
vy . 

In trisyllabic Tone-3 causative verb forms, the penulti- 
mate syllable is the stress/bearing syllable, as in [koddn@] 
'to help draw out', [lobaya] "helped found’, [poraya] ‘taught’. 
etc. The fall in the pitch is a feature of this (penultimate) 
syllable, the rise being that of the following - ultimate- 
syllable. The initial syllable in such cases has a pitch 
which is level with the starting point of the pitch of the 
stressed syllable in the word -—\;_. 

Unlike Tone-2 verbs, the pitch-feature exponents of Tone-3 
verbs in their causative forms are identical with certain pitch 
features of Tone-1 polysyllabic verb words. Thus, a fall in 
pitch followed by a rise as a whole or a part of the verb 
word is a characteristic pitch-exponent of both Tone-1 in™ 
polysyllabic words and Tone-3 in causative verb forms. In 
addition, the Tone-3 causative verb forms are spoken with 
the same type of phonation as is used for Tone-1: the con- 
stricted phonation (4.2.1), identified with Catford's ‘voiced 
creak'?, Such a tonal classification may seem quite confusing 
at first sight; but it is not so, as there are certain other 
features that help to keep Tone-3 verbs in their causative 
forms, distinguished from Tone-1 polysyllabic words, word- 


a ee a eee 


1. Catford (1964, p.32)> 
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initial features being the most important of those: initial 
voice, vocalic articulation, friction, aspiration, laterality, 
etc. are some of the exponents (in all forms both causative 

and non-causative) of Tone-3, but not of Tone-1. The presence 
of such features is thus one of the decisive factors for the 
distinction of Tone-3 from Tone-l. It is true, that these 
word-initial features are also common to Tone-2 words, but 

other features like pitch and phonation sufficiently distinguish 
Tone-3 causatives from Tone-2. 

It must be pointed out here that the position taken 
in this thesis regarding tonal classification of Tone-3 verb 
forms is different from that of Gill and Gleason, who treat 
certain verbs as being Tone-3 for their non-causative forms 
but Tone-1 in their causative forms, thereby giving priority 
to the pitch and phonation criteria over the word-initial 
criteria such as voice + plosion/affrication and aspiration + 
plosion/affrication, referred to above, both of which are non- 
Tone-l. 

Gill and Gleason (1963, pp.121-24) discussing causatives 
state that, "verb stems may be inflected, or they may be 
extendod to form causatives which are inflected. There are 
two types of causatives, simple and double .... In all types, 
the tone shifts to the extension, but remains the same, unless 
noted......+. 

(d) High tones become low in both causatives: 

/14b-/ /1dbna/ 

/leba-/ /labdna/ 

/1ebwh-/ /lebwdna/." 
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The present treatment is different from that of Gill 
and Gleason in that the concepts "tone shift" and "tone 
change" are not resorted to in this thesis. Tone is a pro- 
sody stated for the whole word as a unit. All six of the 
above examples are treated as Tone-3 regardless of the 
alternation in pitch-features and phonation that led Gill 
and Gleason to introduce a change of tone for causative forms. 
In my analysis, it is stress, not tone, that alternates being 
stem-final in both the causative and non-causative verb forms, 
the stems being different. The difference in the pitch- 
exponency of Tone-3 in the causative verb forms is associated 
with a different placement of stress within the word: the 
stress is ultimate in disyllabic stems and penultimate in 
trisyllabic words, e.g., [leba] but [lebdna]. It has been 
pointed out above that the different pitch-exponency in case 
of Tone-3 in causative verbs is’ also accompanied by the 
constricted phonation. 

In the tonal classification given in this thesis, Tone-3 
causatives fall into the same tone class:as that of the non- 
causative Tone-3 verb forms. The tonal classification is not 
affected by the fact that pitch exponents, as also phonation 
features, are appreciably different in each case; the over- 
riding consideration is that the characteristically Tone-3 
syllable-initial features referred to in 4.3.3 remain the same 


( [kh, g] etc.), as for example: 


TONE-3 
NON-CAUSATIVE CAUSATIVE 
Q) [12b] [1eba] 
(2) [sod] [soda] 
(3) [rin] [rina] 
(4) [eun:] [guna] 
(5) [khd1] [khula] 


(The word-initial features exemplified by (1)-(5) above do 
not occur in Tone-l words. See 4.3.1 for the limited ee 
of Tone-1l word-initial features). 
Other variant pitch-features noted for Tone-3 verb forms 
may be presented as under: 
Non-causative 
‘ (i) With F-term (3.1.1) of the Intonation System a verb 
word like ria in the clause-final position in a sen- 
tence-final clause has this pitch pattern: rise and 
fall in the first syllable followed by a low level pitch 
in the second syllable A. 
(ii) A mid level pitch in the first syllable followed by 
a pitch rising from mid to high in the second syllable 
Pas ee 


, is a pitch pattern noted for ria in the clause- 


final position in a sentence-final clause under H.R.- 
eet (3.1.2) of the Intonation System. 

(iii) <A work like ria in the clause-final position in a 
sentence-final clause spoken with H.Le.-type (3.1.3) 


of Intonation, has the following pitch pattern: a high 
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level pitch in the first syllable followed by a 
high level pitch in the second syllable ~~. 
(iv) A pitch rising from low to mid followed by a mid 
level pitch in the second syllable _)— is the - 
pattern noted under M.Le. term (3.2.1) of the Into- 
nation system set up for non-sentence-final clauses. 
(v) A high level of pitch in the first syllable followed 
by a mid level pitch in the second syllable ~~ _ 
is the pitch pattern noted for non-causative verb 
forms in non-sentence-final clauses with L.R. type 
(3.2.1) of Intonation. 
Causative 
For causative forms of verbs the following pitch 
patterns are noted: 


(i) A mid level pitch in the first syllable followed 


by a falling rising pitch in the second ~—y 


and 
(ii) a mid level pitch in the second and a rising pitch 
in the third syllable —vy s as in words like 


[leba] and [kodaya] respectively. 
These pitch patterns can be presented in the form of 


Table 4.3 and 4.4: 


Table 4.3 


Intonation Type Pitch Patterns 
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For causative Tone-3 verb forms the pitch-patterns are 
as in: 


Table 4.4 


INTONATION TYPE PITCH PATTERNS 
ae a —_e 


4.2 PHONATION FEATURES: A two-term prosodic system 


can be set up for the various types of phonation as applicable 
to verb-words in Doabi: The two terms of the system are: 
I Constricted (after constriction in the larynx, felt during 
the production of such words) and 

II Non-constricted. 

I CONSTRICTED: The characteristics of this type. are a 
"sepulchral'™ voice, in the voiced part of the word pronounced 
with a lowering of the larynx usually accompanied by relatively 
low pitch. _A considerable amount of constriction in the larynx 
is also felt (hence the name ‘'constricted'). Spectrograms 
made of words with such a type of phonation when compared 
with those obtained from J.C. Catford's recordings of series 
of phonation types show that this type corresponds well to 
his 'voiced creak’ (see Appendix IV A, especially exx.1,5 ).: 
The effect of this phonation type is felt most of all on the 


stressed syllable in the word, but the unstressed syllable(s) 


1. Henry Sweet, A Handbook of Phonetics, 1877, pp.97-99. 


2. J.C. Catford, Fhonation Types, in In Honour of Daniel Jones, 
1964, p.32. 
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in the word, if any, is not entirely without such effect. 

AS can be seen from the spectrogram 5 of [kotaya] (Appendix 
IV-A), the whole word is affected by a constricted type. 

Long vowels in word-final position following nasals are not- 
nasalized with this type of phonation. 2 | 

II NON-CONSTRICTED: The other type of phonation is non- 
constricted or clear. This corresponds to Catford's "voice" 
or "normal" voice during the voiced part of the word. The 
most characteristic feature of this type is the total absence 
of a sensation of constriction in the larynx. Tone-3 verbs 
in their non-causative form are pronounced with a raising of 
the larynx usually accompanied by a relatively high pitch. 

In Tone-2 verb words upward/downward movement of the larynx 
is not noted. 

4.2.1 Tone-1: The constricted type of phonation is an 
exponent of Tone-1l in verb words. These include both non- 
causative and causative verb words. In the case of a one- 
word affirmative verbal phrase (2.7.1.1) if the only verb word 
is that of Tone-1, the whole phrase has a constricted voice 
quality; in the case of other verbal phrases (two-word, three- 
word etc. 2.7), however, the remaining words have a non- 
constricted phonation. It is worth mentioning here that it 
is only the Main Verb sub-category that contains Tone-1 verb 


words (Appendix I), in the other two sub-categories, namely, 


1. See S.S. Joshi, "A phonetic and phonological study of the 
use of pitch and other associated features in Panjabi 
(Doabi)", 1970 , p.99 (supported by Electro-aerometer 
readings p.156 ). 


2.. Op. Cit, p.d2 
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the Operator Verbs (Appendix II) and the Auxiliary Verbs 
(Appendix III), Tone-1l words are conspicuous by their absence. 
4.2.2 Tone-2: A non-constricted phonation is an 
exponent of Tone-2 in verb words, non-causative and causative 
alike. 

4.2.3 Tone-3: One of the phonetic exponents of Tone-3 
in non-causative verb words is a non-constricted phonation. 
On the contrary, a constricted phonation characterizes Tone-3 
causative verb words. 

4.2.4 CRITERION: The constricted type of phonation can 
thus be used as a criterion to keep Tone-1 verbs (both non- 
causative and causative) and Tone-3 causative verbs distinct 


from other members of the Main Verb sub-category. 


4.3 Word-initial features: 
4.3.1 Tone~l: The phonetic exponents are: 


(i) Voicelessness + non-aspiration (+plosion/affrication) 
[p, t, t, k, c] . 
(ii) Nasality (+bilabiality/dentality) [m, n]. 


Examples: 
(i) [por] teint 
(tek] ‘push! 
{to] ‘carry' 
[kor] 'chisel' 
[car] "'brush' 
(ii) [madol] 'tumble' 


[na] ‘have a bath' 


A 
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notable feature, however, is that (ii) is restricted 


to a very small number of verb words in the language. These 


are two of the exanples of such words. 


4.3.2 Tone-2: The phonetic exponents of Tone-2 verbs | 
may be stated as: 

(14) Vocalic articulation [e, a, 9, 0, 9, vy}, 

(ii) Voicelessness +non-aspiration (+plosion/affrication) 
[py by: ty. ky el. 
(iii) Voicelessness +aspiration — (+plosion/affrication) 
[ph, th, th, kh, ch]. 
(iv) Voicelessness +friction (+dentality/alveolo-palatality) 
{s, 8]. 
(v) Voice +laterality [1J. 
(vi) Nasality (+bilabiality/dentality) [m, n]. 
(vii) Voice (+plosion/affrication) [b, d, d, g, Jj]. 
(viii) Voice +trill +dentality:[r]. 
(ix) Voice + glottality + friction [h]. 
Examples: 

(i)~ [th] ‘be proud! (ii) [pun] 'strain' 
[a] "come! [tur] "'wAlk' 
for] ‘think of' [tok] 'stop' 
[odor] "be unhappy' [ker] "do! 
[er] 'resist' [cir] 'saw' 
[ur] ‘fly! 


1. In Appendix I and II for typographic reasons u=v and 
u:=u of our systematic transcription. 
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(iii) [phuk] "burn' 
{thap] ‘establish' 
[thok] "hammer' 
{khelar] "spread! 
[chad: ] ‘leave! 
(iv) {sun] '‘listen' 
{Sorma] ‘be ashamed' 
(v) [1ea:]2 ‘load' 
(vi) {mar] ‘kids 
[nap] ‘measure’ 
(vii) [bol] "speak! 
[dekh] ‘look' 
[dob] 'sink' 
{ein] ‘count' 
{jan] ‘know! 
(viii) [rok] "stop! 
(ix) [har] 'weigh' 
4.3.3 Ss Tone-3; For Tone-3 verbs the following features 


may be stated as exponents: 
(i) Vocalic articulation + closeness + backness [v,u]. 
(ii) Voicelessness + non-aspiration (+plosion/affrication) 
[py tts. Kye}: 
(iii) Voicelessness + aspiration (+plosion/affrication) 


(ph, th, th, kh, ch]. 


nye ference 
1. A slight in pronunciation has been noted injcase 
of my wife. She pronounces words containing my Tone-2 
lateral-initial lexical items with Tone-1l. 
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[gun] ‘knead! 
{juj] 'fight' 
(vii) [leba] ‘help find' 
(viii) {rin] "cook! 
(ix) (ht3]} 'sweep' 
4.3.4 CRITERIA: 


(1) The presence of the following word-initial features 
provides a criterion for distinguishing Tone-2 and Tone-3 
verb forms from Tone-1 verb forms: 
Non-Tone-1 features: 
(i) Vocalic articulation. 
(ii) Voice + laterality. 
(iii) Voice + plosion/affrication. 
(iv) Voice +trill +dentality. 
(v) Voicelessness + aspiration + plosion/affrication. 
(vi) Voicelessness +friction. 
(vii) Glottality + friction. 
(2) Close-back vocalic articulation al u] ) is an exponent 
of Tone-3 verb forms only and not of Tone-1 or Tone-2, thus 
it can also be used as a criterion for distinguishing Tone-3 
from Tone-1 and Tone-2 verbal words. 
(3) Half-open + front/back vocalic articulation[ «, 0], 
open vocalic articulation [ al, central + short vocalic arti- 
culation [e Jand half-close + back vocalic articulation [o] 
are features of Tone-2 only. They can, therefore, be used 
as criteria to keep Tone-2 distinct from Tone-1 and Tone-3. 
(4) Word-initial voicelessness + friction + alveolo-palatality 
(€ ¥] ) is a feature of Tone-2 verb words only (the list con- 
tains only two words). This may be used as a criterion for 


keeping Tone-2 verbal words as distinct from Tone-1 and Tone-3 


(iv) 
(v) 
(vi) 
(vii) 
(viii) 


(ix) 
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Voicelessness + friction [s] 

Nasality (+bilabiality/dentality) [m, n] 
Voice + plosion/affrication [b, d, d, g, j] 
Voice + laterality [1] 

Voice + trill + dentality [r] 


Voice + glottality + friction [h]} 


Examples: 


(i) 


(ii) 


(iii) 


“(iv) 


(v) 


(vi) 


{uberna] ‘to jump' 
[ungona] 'to feel sleepy' 
[pi] 'erind' 

{tek] 'get frightened' 
[tol] ‘find out' 
[koda] "help draw' 
[cora] "help climb' 
[phe] ‘crush! 

[thuk] "spit! 

(ther] ‘wait’ 

{khula] "help open' 
[chu] 'touch' 

[sod] ‘correct! 
[stnga] 'make smell' 
{[mrd] ‘crush' 

[ndng] 'pass' 

[bad] ‘murder! 

[del] ‘be afraid' 


[dol] ‘spill! 
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verbal words. 


4.4 Word-final features 
4.4.1 Tone-1: The following word-final features may 


be stated as exponents of Tone-1: 
(i) Vocalic articulation [é€, a, 3, o, uJ. 
(ii) Non-aspiration + voicelessness + plosion Le k]. 
(iii) Voicelessness + aspiration + plosion + velarity [kh]. 
(iv) Voice (#plosion/affrication) [g,j]. 
(v) Voicelessness + friction [s]. 
(vi) Nasality [m, n]. 
(vii) a) Voice +trill+alveolarity {r] 
b) Voice + flap + retroflexion! (r] 
(viii) a) Voice + laterality + laminality [1] 


b) Voice + laterality + apicality +retroflexion [1] 


Examples: 
(i) [pe] ‘soak! : (v) [cas:] 'massage'! 
[ta] ‘demolish’ (vi) [cu m] "swing' 
if (k5] 'mix' [pen:] 'break' 
{to] ‘wash! (vii)a) [per] 'fill' 
{tu] 'drag' b) {car] "brush! 
(ii) [pot] "snatch' (viii)a) [kal:] "send! 
(tok: ] ‘push! b) [{ko]] 'dissdlve' 
(iii) [pakh] "burn' 
(iv) [pog] ‘enjoy' 
[pej] "send! 


Se aR RE A ft EP RAI 


1. Retroflexion in Punjabi may be dental, pre-palatal or 
palatal, hence no mention of 'place of articulation'. 
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4.4.2 Tone-2: The exponents of Tone-20 may be 


(i) Vocalic articulation [i, e, ©, a, 9, 0, uj t 
(ii) Voicelessness + non-aspiration (+plosion/affrication) 


(p, t, t, k, c] bd 


(iii) Voicelessness + aspiration (+plosion/affrication) 
[ph, th, th, kh, ch] . 
(iv) Voice (+plosion/affrication) [b, d, d, g, Jj] 
(v) a) Voice + laterality + laminality [1] 
b) Voice + laterality + apicality + retroflexion [1] 
(vi) a) Voice + trill + alveolarity [r] 
b) Voice + flap + retroflexion” (r] 
(vii) Nasality [m, n, nj 


(viii) Voicelessness + friction [s] 


Examples: 

(i) [pi] ‘drink' . (iii) [leph}) ‘bend down' 
[de] ‘give! {cit:h] 'chew' 
[pe] ‘lie down' [beth] 'sit' 
[la] "stick! [dekh] ‘look 
ire} ‘weep! 
[sd 'sleep' {puc:h] 'ask' 

: fsul ‘deliver the baby' 

(ii) nap] 'measure' (iv) [dob] 'drown' 
[sut] ‘draw' [sed:] ‘call! 
[pet:] 'dig' {ched:] 'leave' 
[rok] 'stop' [mang] ‘ask for' 
[bec] 'sell' [bij] "sow! 


1. As pointed out earlier (Chapter I p./4) vowels [i,e,e,a,0,0,u] 
are long as opposed to {1,9,u] which are short. So there’ is no 
need to mark them as such. Short vowels may occur with a 
short consonant or a long one, hjmce the need to mark length 


in consonants. 


2. For retroflexes no place of articulation can be mentioned, as 
they can be produced in the dental area as well, e.g. 
[ter] 'melt' where (t] is also a retroflex. 


(v) 


(vi) 


(vii) 


a 


a) [bol] 'speak' 

b) [gal] 'melt' 

a) [tor] 'start' 

b) [mor] 'bring back' 
[cum: ] 'kiss' 
[mon: ] ‘agree! 
{sun] ‘listen’ 
[bes] 'settle' 


Tone-3: The following word-final features may 


be stated as exponents of Tone-3/ verbs in their non-causative 


form: 
(i) Vocalic articulation [i, e, ec, a, o, u] 
(ii) Voicelessness +non-aspiration (+plosion/affrication) 
[t, k, c] 
(iii) Voice (+plosion/affrication) [b, d, d, g, Jj] 
(iv) Nasality [n] 
(v) Voice + flap +retroflexion [r] 
(vi) Voice +lateral (+laminality/apicality) [1, 1] 
Examples: 
(i) [pi] 'erind' (iii) [samb] ‘look after' 
{phe] 'mash' {m1da] ‘crush' 
{re} "stay' {ked] 'draw' 
fale 'smell' 
(da] 'spread' baj] ‘yet tied' 
[kho] 'snatch' (iv) [ben] 'tie’ 
[chu] "touch' (v) [ror] 'throw/push down 
3 the hill' 
(ii) [sit:] 'throw' 


(vi) [khol] ‘open' 


[thuk: ] "spit! 
t i] 
[khic] ‘attract! [yon] ere eern 
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4.4.4 CRITERIA: The following features may be used as 
criteria for keeping the different terms of the tonal system 
distinguished from one another: 

(i) 1 and 2 versus 3 

(x) The presence of the feature voicelessness + aspiration 
(+plosion/affrication) word-finally is a feature of Tone-1 
and Tone-2 verb words only and not of Tone-3. It can thus 
be used as a criterion for keeping Tone-1l and Tone-2 verbs 
distinct from Tone-3 verbs. 

(y) Voicelessness + friction in the word final position is 
a feature confined to Tone-1 and Tone-2 verb words only. It 
can, therefore, be used as a criterion for distinguishing Tone-1 
and Tone-2 verb words from Tone-3. 

(z) In the word final position, the feature voice + trill + 
alveolarity is a feature of Tone-1 and Tone-2 words only. 

This can also serve as a criterion for keeping Tone-l and Tone-2 
words distinguished from Tone-3 words. 

(ii) 2 versus 1 and 3 

(1) Nasality + retroflexion word-finally is a feature confined 
to Tone-2 verb words. This can be used as a criterion to keep 
Tone-2 words distinct from Tone-1 and Tone-3 words. 

(m) The feature voicelessness + non-aspiration + plosion 
(+labiality/dentality) is a feature found in Tone-2 words only. 
It is not a feature of either Tone-1 words or Tone-3 words. 

We can use this as a criterion for keeping Tone~2 words 
distinct from Tone-1 and Tone-3 words. 


(iii) 2 and 3 versus 1: 


The presence of the feature voicelessness + non-aspiration 


9.3 


+ affrication is a feature of Tone-2 and Tone-3 words only. 
This can, therefore, be used as a criterion for distinguishing 


Tone-2 and Tone-3 words from Tone-1 words. 
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CHAPTER V 


THE VERB: Syllable Initial 


5.0 SYNTAGMATIC RELATIONS: What follows in this 
chapter is an attempt to discuss the syntagmatic relations 

that have been found to exist between various segments of 

the initial piece of the initial syllable of the Main Verb 
word in Funjabi. This, however, does not mes that other 
members of the verb sub-category, Operator and Auxiliary Verbs.., 
have been ignored. As a matter of fact, the Operators are, 
without any exception, all homophonous with members of the 

Main Verb sub-category. Moreover, they are very limited in 
number; only twenty eight in all. So the statements made about 
the initial syllable of the Main Verb word (which is also 
initial in the verbal phrase provided that it is affirmative), 
also cover the Operator Verb. There is no doubt, that some 

big phonological gaps are there that are left in the case of 
Operator Verbs: Tone-1 verb words are conspicuous by their 
total abeence from the list of Operator Verbs (see Appendix IT). 
Therefore, if the initial piece of the initial syllable of 
Operator Verbs is considered separately, two different tonal 
systems would have to be set up, a three-term tonal system 

for the Main Verb sub-category and a two-term tonal system 

for the Operator Verb sub-category. The list of members of 

the Auxiliary Verb sub-category is even more limited. Nothing 
more would be added to the detail if the Auxiliary Verb sub- 


category were to be taken on its own; so, in the sections that 


follow, a single Main/Operator/Auxiliary syllable initial sys- 
tem has been set up as regards the initial syllable. The state- 
ments made will, thus, also cover the other two sub-categories 
of verb, although examples have been taken mainly from the 


Main Verb sub-category. 


5.1 OCCLUSION VERSUS NASALITY, LATERALITY, ETC.: In 

the initial syllable of a verb word in Punjabi, the initial 
consonant, where present, exhibits certain syntagmatic relation- 
ships with the vowel that immediately follows it. Thus, while 
(A) occlusion in the initial consonant is linked to (1) voice, 
or (2) partial-voicelessness combined with high volume velo- 
city air-flow- in the following vowel, (B) features other 

than occlusion are linked to voice in the vowel that follows 


such a consonant immediately, e.g., 


(A) (i) [par] 'tear' (B) (i) [mor] 'turn' 
(ii) [bec] 'sell' : (ii) ([likh} ‘'write' 

(iii) [pher] ‘hold’ (iii) [rok] 'stop' 
(iv) [svn] 'listen' 


It can be seen in the examples given at (A) above that 
in (i) the occlusive (voiceless, non-aspirated) [p] is followed 
by a fully voiced vowel [aj], in (ii) the occlusive (voiced) 
{[b] is also followed by a fully voiced vowel [e], whereas in 
(iii) the (voiceless, aspirated) occlusive {[p] is followed 
by partial-voicelessness combined with high volume velocity 
air—flow in the vowel ([e]). On the other hand, we find that 


1. J.C. Catford, Fundamental Problems in Phonetics, 1977, p.95, 


a 
. 


in all the examples under (B) the non-occlusives - (i) nasal, 
(ii) lateral, (iii) trill, (iv) fricative - are all followed 
by a fully voiced vowel. Thus it becomes clear that initial 
occlusion is associated with either (1) voice or (2) partial 
voicelessness combined with high volume velocity air-flow 

in the following vowel, and that initial features other than 
occlusion ~ nasality, laterality, trill, friction - are linked 
with full voice in the vowel that follows such a feature in 
the initial consonant of a verb word. 

5.2 INITIAL SYSTEM: It becomes clear from the fore- 
going discussion that the initial consonant of the initial 
syllable, where present, is syntagmatically related to the 
vowel that follows immediately. To account for the syntag- 
matic association of occlusion in the consonant with voice 
or partial voicelessness combined with high volume velocity 
of air—flow in the vowel and features other than occlusion 
in the-consonant with full voice in the vowel, a two-term 
system can be set up for the syllable initial piece, defined 
as initial consonant and vowel (as opposed to syllable final 
piece, defined as vowel or as vowel and consonant), of the 
initial syllable in a polysyllabic verb word (hence the only 
syllable in a monosyllabic verb word). This system is named 
Initial System here, since it is related to the word initial. 
The two terms of the prosodic system are: p (from plosion, 
which includes affrication also) and p (non-p). It should be 
pointed out here that the name 'p' is chosen because it is a 


reminder of plosion and its syntagmatically related features, 
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not of plosion alone, and p, similarly, from a relationship 
that comprises full voice in the vowel combined with some 
feature other than plosion in the consonant. 

The phonetic exponents of the two terms of the prosodic 


system are given in (5.2.1) and (5.2.2) below: 


PHONETIC EXPONENTS OF P AND P 


5.2.1 p: 


Description of phonetic Exponents Examples 


occ. partial-vcless, 


S.No. 


{[phu(k); tha(p), 
tho(k), kho(1), 
cha(ii)]~ 


[po(c), to(r),to(k), 
ku(k), cu(m)] 

[be(c), do(r), do(b), 
g1(n), jo(r)] 


English Translation: 
(1) burn, establish, pat, open, sift 
(2) plaster, start, interrupt, cry, swing 


(3) sell, run, sink, count, combine 


1. The less significant part of the piece has been enclosed 
in round brackets. 


2. A pitch mark here summarizes the whole range of possible 
“pitches: 
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5.2.2 p: 


S.No. | Description of phonetic Exponents 


nas. 
lat. 
trill 


friction 


(glott. )+friction 


Inglish translation: 
(1) kill, measure 
(2) stick 
(3) stop 
(4) sleep, feel shy 
(5) get away 
Sub-systems for the p-Initial piece: h - h and v - v 
From the phonetic exponents of p stated above (5.2.1), it becomes 
clear that there is a type of p-Initial in which the partial ~ voiceless- 
ness combined with high-volume velocity in the vowel is linked to voice- 
lessness in the initial consonant; e.g. [phu(k)] . The other two types 
of p-Initial, however, exhibit something entirely different: in such 
syllables, full voice in the vowel is linked to either voice or voice— 
lessness in the initial consonant, as in [be(c), po(c)] respectivély. 
This syntagmatic relationship in the vowel and consonant segments 
as noted above, can be dealt with if a further two-term h -h prosodic 


system is set up as a sub-system for the p-term of the Initial system. 
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1 


The phonetic exponents of h™ (5.2.1.1) and h (non-h) 


(5.2.1.2) are stated as under: 5.2.1.1 h: 


Description of Phonetic Lxponents 
— 


5s ils? B: 


[phu(k), tha(p), 
tho(k), kho(1), 
cha(n)] 


partial-vcless. 


‘Description of Phonetic Exponents 


ee ee 


(1) veless. 
voice 
(2) voice 


1. Catford refers to, "The high-velocity flow at rates around 
1000 cm’/s, common in English initial [h-], or in the 
Ay aed ae h-like release of stressed initial voiceless 
{p -,t hj, .....", (1977, p.95). I expect the Punjabi 
figures to be at least as high or even higher because in 
Punjabi we have to make a lexical distinction between the 
aspirated and the non-aspirated initial occlusives. 


[po(c), to(r), fo(k), 
ku(k), cu(m)] 


gi(n), jo(r)] 


The following abbreviation is being used: 
vcless.: voicelessness 


[be(c), do(r), do(b), 
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vy _-_v sub-system 


Another point to be noted in connection with the state- 
ment of phonetic exponents of p (5.2.1) is that there is a 
type of p-Initial in which voice in the consonant is linked 
to full voice in a vowel that follows immediately; e.g. [be(c)]. 
This may, however, be contrasted with the remaining type of 
p-Initial wherein voicelessness in an initial consonant occurs 
with either (i) full voice or (ii) partial voicelessness com- 
bined with high-volume velocity, in a following vowel as alter- 
native features; e.g. [to(k)][tho(k)]. 

To -account for this syntagmatic relationship between 
initial: consonant and a following vowel, a further two-term 
prosodic system v versus v is set up here as a sub-system for 
the p-term of the Initial-system. The two terms of the sub- 
system are named here as v (from voice, voice being the 
characteristic feature of the consonant and the vowel in this 
type of syllable) and V (non-v). 

The phonetic exponents of v (5.2.1.3) and v (5.2.1.4) 
are stated as under: 


5.2.1.3 vi 


Description of Phonetic Exponents 


(1) voice voice 


Examples 


[be(c), do(r), 
do(b), gi(n), 
jo(r)] 
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5.2.1.4 we. 


S.No. | Description of Phonetic Lxponents Examples 


Consonant 


voice [po(c), to(r), to(k), 


veless. ku(k), cu(m)] 


partial-vcless. fphu(k), tha(p), 
tho(k), kh{1), 
cha(n)] 


5.2155 Relationship between h - handv-v¥ systems: Of 


the two prosodic sub-systems stated above for the p-term of the 


Initial System, three combinations are possible. These possible - 


combinations are: 
(i) h ¥, (ii) Hv, and (iii) hv. The position becomes 


quite clear form the table given below: 


alccheaee cca ee 


tu(r), te(k), ke(r), 


{[bi(j de(kh), de(g), ge(r), 
jo(kh)] 


tho(p), tha(r), kha(r), 


knglish translation: :(1) fill,stuff, put, spread, saw 


(2) sow, see, fell, turn, weigh 


(3) hold, stick, cool, dissolve, tease 


An important point to be noted here is that when a lexical 
item is classified as h-Initial(-piece) (on the basis of the 
prosodic sub-systems set up above) it must be v as well. In 
the same way a lexical item classified as v-Initial(-piece) . 
must be h as well. Thus, for the sake of economy, an hv 
lexical item could be represented, in a phonological formula, 
as h; mhv lexical item, in the same way, could therefore be 
formularized as v. The third type, however, will have to be 
represented phonologically as hv. 

5 3 ALTERNATIVE TREATMENT: It must be pointed out 

here that a broad syntagmatic distinction could be made bet- 
ween the type of syllable initial in which there is partial 
voicelessness of vowel (and high volume~-velocity of the air- 
flow), linked to occlusion and voicelessness in the initial 
consonant, versus the type of initial in which the vowel is 
fully voiced, and linked to occlusion (with voice or voiceless- 
ness), nasality, laterality, and friction. The former corres- 
ponds to the p h(v) type, and the latter to ph (v - v) and 

p types. As an alternative treatment, one might like to set 

up a two-term prosodic system for the word-initial consonant 
and vowel relationships. The two terms of the prosodic system 
thus set up for the initial piece of the initial syllable 

could be named h (from aspiration, this being the characteristic 
feature of such syllables) and (non-h) h. If we were to adopt 
such an analysis, the phonetic exponents of h (5.3.1) and h 


(5.3.2) could be stated as follows: 


w 
e 
\& 
e 
fo 
tox 


Examples 


. Description of Phonetic Exponents 


: plos. t+ veless. 


Description of Phonetic Exponents 


plos.+vcless. 


[phu(k), th 
tho(k), kh 
cha(n)] 


partial-vcless. 


Ww 
. 
bo 
to 
tow) 


-No. Examples 


[po(c), 
to(k), ku(k), 
cu(m) | 


plos.+voice [be(c), do 
I 


do(b), g 
jo(r)] 


[ma(r), 


nas.(+voice) 


lat. (+voice) [1a] 
trill(+voice) [ro(k)] 
fric.(+vcless, [s5, Se(rma)] 


[ha(t)] 


fric.(+voice) 


1. plos.:plosion, nas.: nasality, lat.: laterality, 
fric.: friction, glott.: glottality. 
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In this thesis, however, such a treatment is not adopted. 
If we were to adopt it, it would obscure the very important 
feature that it is not any type of consonant in the syllable 
initial position in which (i) voice or (ii) voicelessness is’ 
syntagmatically related to (i) voice or (ii) partial voice- 
lessness (and a high volume-velocity of the air-flow) in a 
following vowel. The fact is that it is only for the plosives 
and affricates that such a link is found. Therefore, this 
treatment has been discarded in favour of the p-p prosodic 
system set up above for the syllable-initial of the initial 
syllable in verb words. The major contrast is between occlusive 
syllable-initial versus non-occlusive syllable-initial. The 
major point of difference between the two types of syllable- 
initial lexical items is that in the latter (non-occlusive 
syllable-~initial) the vowel is always fully voiced, regardless 
of whether the consonant is voiced or voiceless. In the former 
type of lexical item, however, the vowel may be (i) either 
partially-voiced or (ii) fully voiced. The syntagmatic 
relationship can be established between these alternative 
features of the vowel and occlusion in the initial consonant. 

It must be pointed out that this p-versis-p statement made 
here for the syllable-initial piece of the initial syllable 
in verb words receives support from the tonal analysis (Chapter 
IV): Tone~l examples are all but limited to word-initial 
occlusion, and therefore to the p-type of piece, and more 


specifically, to the hv type of p-piece. 


Since I became aware of such a treatment applied to a 
related North Indian language: Harauti, it is worthwhile to 
ywint out here that Allen in ‘Aspiration in the Harauti Nominal '+ 
(especially pp. 71-81) in the 'Initial' position associates - 
his prosodic term he with 1, n, and m as well as with k, c, 
1, t, and p, ignoring the syntagmatic claim of occlusion (in 
k, c, t, t, and p) to be treated Separately from sonorance 
in 1, n, and m: 

[k, c, t, t, p] 

{kh, ch, th, th, ph] 

(ge, J, 4, d, b] (1, n, m] 

teh, 3h, qf, ah, ph] (if, nh, mhj; 
and, further associating [h-] with [kh, ch, th, th, phi. 
resulting in a six-term phonematic system for his 'h words' 
(in ‘Focal position') as opposed to the five-—term system for 
'h words! : : 

"h words: Focal: k c t t p4t (six terms) 

'h words: Focal: kc t t p (five terms) 

_By treating [h-] in this way he destroys the balance that 

gives us the opportunity of setting up a single (five-term) 
system for our h and h, and v and Vv, Initials alike (5.5.1). 
5.4 Another type of relationship, that which exists between 
certain features of the initial consonant and the various 


degrees of aperture in the following vowel, should also find 


a mention here. At the very first sight such a relationship 


1. W.S. Allen, “Aspiration in the Harauti Nominal', Studies 


in_Linguistic Analysis (ed. W.S. Allen), (Blackwell, Oxford), 


1957, pp. 68-86. 
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may look syntagmatic and thus need separate prosodic state- 
ment. In this thesis, however, it is not treated as a syntag- 
matic relationship but only a chance relationship. 

In the dialect of Punjabi under discussion in this thesis, 


Doabi, it so happens that plosion when combined with voiceless-~ 


ness and aspiration as a combination of features for the initial 


consonant occurs together with only an eight-fold vowel quality 
range: [e, €, a, 0, u, 1, 8, uv], eg. 

(cher, ther, thap, thor, thing, phir, pher, khur]. 

These lexical items have already been classified as examples 
of the h-term of the h-h sub-system stated for the p-term of 
the two-térm prosodic system set up for the syllable initial 
piece of the initial syllable on syntagmatic grounds. (It has 
been noted above that when a lexical item is classified as h, 
it must be v as well). 

Plosion when combined with voicelessness and non-aspira- 
tion ([p t t k c]) as a word-initial combination of features 
occurs together with the full ten-fold vowel quality range: 

[dy 65 On Bye Oy Oy Uy Ty Oy BIs “Cres 

{[pi, ker, pe, pa, ponk, por, pur, kir, por, tur]. 

These are also examples of the h and the v terms of the two 
sub-systems stated for the p-term of the prosodic system sét 
up for the syllable initial piece of the initial syllable in 
verb words in Punjabi. ! 

Voice when combined with plosion and labiality [b] as 
a combination of features of initial consonant can be related 
to the maximum ten-fold vowel range, e.g. 

{[bij, bec, beth, bal, bor, bol, buth(9), bicar, bak, bun]. 
English translation: sow, sell, sit, burn, help, speak, fill, 


roam, say, weave. 
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On the other hand, the possible ranges of vowel quality that 
can occur with a combination of features like plosion com- 
bined[ voice and some other features like, dentality, retro- 
flexion, velarity, affrication in the initial consonant are- 
different in each case as exemplified below. The gaps, that 
are there, are only fortuitous and have no systemic signifi- 
cance. 
(i) (dekh, dag, dor, dis, derer, dutkar J] (six-fold) 
‘look, mark, run, be visible, grind, maltreat.' 
(ii) [deg, de, da, dob, dig, dor, dub:(a)] 
‘fell, become, spread, sink, fall, be afraid, drown.' 
; (seven-fold) 
(iii) (ger, gal, god, gunj, em, gend, gdnd ] 


‘make run, melt, hoe, echo, count, mend, plait.' 


(seven-fold) 
’ 4 : 
Civ) [32; Je; jag, jot, juj, jit;, jer, jur] 
‘live, copulate, awake, yoke, fight, win, fix, stick.' 


(eight-fold) 

These are also examples of the v-term of the v-v sub-system 
stated for the p-term of the Initial System, 

For the initial features other than plosion, such as, 
nasality, laterality, dentality and trill, dentality and friction, 
alveolo-palatality and friction, and glottality and friction, 
there are different possibilities of vowel-quality range that 
are related to them. They vary from a nine-fold range being 
related to [m] and a maximum of ten-fold to [s] to a two-fold 


range for [S$]. The gaps are, however, accidental. The data 


pe 
[or] 
o 


has been limited to the verb words only in order to remain 
within the limits of the scope of the thesis. In other 
categories of words, such as nouns, these gaps are not there. 
Examples of a set of chance relationships referred to above | 
are being cited as under, in the following order: 
(1) Nasality [m, n], (2) Laterality {1], (3) Trill [r], 
(4) Friction + Voicelessness [s, $], (5) Friction + Voice [h] 
(1) [mJ]: [mit, mel, mék, mar, mor, mut, min, mor, mur] 
[n]: [na, nitar, naekher] 
(2) (1): (let, léra, la, loc, 14, liSok, latar, luk] 
(3) ([r]: (rij, ret, ré, ra, rok, rin, roger, rul] 
(4) [sl]: [si, sek, sem, sar, soc, sd, sut, sineak, semet, sun] 
_ [8S]: (Suk, gorma] 
(5) [bh]: [habor, ho, hing, hicok, halun, hub:e] 
English Translation: euler 
(1) ‘close, compare, smell, kill, turn, pass/ measure, 
die, turn.' 
‘bathe, filter, distinguish.' 
(2) ‘lie, furl, stick, long for, burn, shine, trample, hide.' 
(3) ‘fancy, file, stay, sharpen, stop, cook, rub, be 
neglected.' 
(4) ‘sew, heat, be afraid, burn, think, sleep, drag, 
blow, collect, hear.' 
‘whistle, be ashamed.' 
(5) ‘pounce, become, moan, waver, shake, be proud of.' 
The examples given above show that closeness and frontness 


as a combination of vowel features ({i]) does not combine with 


word initial aspiration (which is a feature of voiceless 
plosive consonants only); the same is also true in case of 
half-openness and backness as a combination of vowel features 
( [oJ ). 

The types of relationship, referred to above, which 
are found to exist between different ranges of vowel quality 
and such syllable-initial features as occlusion versus non- 
aspiration etc., are not prosodically relevant, being a matter 
of chance. Consequently, no further prosodic systems are 
needed. 

Incidentally, in Hindko as reported by Awan (1974, p.59) 
the possible range of vowel quality for the following vowel 
of the initial syllable where the syllable initial consonant 
contains the feature of plosion combined with aspiration is 
seven-fold: [ e, 0, €, a, 1, 89 ] ;\ with occlusion not com- 
bined with aspiration, and also with features other than 
occlusion in the initial consonant of the initial syllable, 
the range of vowel quality is full nine-fold: [i, e, ©, a, o, 
u, 1, a, vu]. 

It is noteworthy here that in Hindko, half-openness com- 
bined with backness ( [0] ) is not a distinctive feature for 
the vowels, whereas in Doabi it is. But as we can see above, 
in Hindko, closeness combined with frontness ([ i ]) and 
also closeness combined with backness ( [u] ) in the vowel 
cannoti.be associated with plosion combined with aspiration in 
the initial consonant. In Doabi, however, it is only the 


._ feature of closeness combined with frontness ( [i] ) apart 


pe 
a 
oO 


-from the feature of half-openness combined with backness ([o9]) 
that does not occur together with occlusion combined with .. 
aspiration in the initial consonant of initial syllable in 
verb words. 

This phenomenon can be mentioned here, since it is a 
feature that helps to keep the two dialects separate from 
each other at the phonetic level of analysis. 
5.5 " PHONEMATIC C-SYSTEMS (Syllable Initial C-): Since 
the syllable-initial-consonant features of the p-initial 
lexical items and p-initial lexical items cannot be subjected 
to any further prosodic analysis, the remaining differences 
are stated as the phonetic exponents of the Phonematic Units. 
For the syllable-initial piece of the initial syllable two 
Phonematic Systems are set up: one C-system for the p-initial 
type of lexical item and a different C-system for the p-initial 
lexical item. 

A five-term C-system has been set up for different types 
of verb belonging to the p-initial type of lexical item (5.5.1). 
A seven-term phonematic C~system is, however, sufficient to 
account for the different types of verb that belong to the 


p-initial type of lexical item (5.5.2). 


1 


5.5.1 PHONEMATIC C-SYSTEM for p(h, v, hv): 


terms of the phonematic system and their phonetic exponents 


The five 


are as follows: 


1. Cf. Allen op.cit. p.74. 


Phonematic Phonetic Prosodic | Phonetic Examples 


Unit Exponents 


'swim' 


dent.+lam. "establish' 


t+plos. 


post~alv.+apic.+ 
ret.+plos. 


npal.-alv.+dors. "tease! 
taffrict. 
‘wake up' 


It will be clear from the table above that examples 1, 4, 7, 10, 
13 belong to the p h v piece, 2, 5, 8, 11, 14 belong to ph type and 3, 6, 
9, 12, 15 belong to the prosodic piece pv; but a single C-system can stand 


for all three. 


1. The following abbreviations have been used in this table: 
lab.: labiality, dent.: dentality, lam.: laminality, post-alv.: post- 
alveolarity, apic.: apicality, ret.: retrofléxion, vel.: velarity, 
dors: dorsality, pal-alv.: palato-alveolarity, affrict.: affrication. 


5.5.2 PHONEMATIC C-SYSTEM FOR p (word-initial piece): A 


seven-term phonematic C-system has been set up for verbs 


classifiable as p; the seven terms of the system and their 


phonetic exponents are: 


Phonematic’|- Phonetic Phonetic © Examples 


Unit Exponents symbol 


iegoadeneceestes "fight' 
nas.+lab.+voice "kill' 
nas.+dent.+voice 'measure' 
trilltalv.+voice "stop' 


frict.+dent.+ ‘burn’ 
veless. 

frict.+post-alv. ‘feel shy' 
tret.t+vcless, 

frict.+glott.+ "laugh' 
voice 


1. In addition to those mentioned on p.4{l (f.n.1) the following 
abbreviations have been used in this table: 
lat.: laterality, nas.: nasality, alv.: alveolarity, 
frict.: friction, vcless.: voicelessness, glott.: glottality 
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. CHAPTER VI 


VERB ROOT FINAL 


6.0 INTRODUCTION: The phonological characteristics 

of the syllable-final piece of the root-final will be discussed 
in this chapter. Six different major types can be established 
on the basis of the syntagmatic association of features pecu- 
liar to each type. In one type of the syllable-final piece 

of a root-final syllable, defined as the piece containing the 
vowel and the final consonant (6.!.1) (which may be followed 

by a central short vowel [a]), plosion/affrication is one of 

the characteristic features. In such a case, aspiration and non- 
aspiration dan be combined with the final consonant. Ina 
second type (6.!.2) where one of the characteristic features of 
the final consonant is continuance, there is no question of 
associating aspiration and non-aspiration with the final conso- 
nant; however this second type has in common with the first type 
the fact that length in the vowel is associated with shortness 


\ 
in the following consonant ([ret, jag, dekh(e), bol, ctm, kos]), 


and that,in contrast with this, shortness in the vowel is associated 


with alternative possibilities in the final consonant either 
shortness ((likh, chip, rvk, luk, col, phes]).or length ([dub:o, 
kot:9, stk:ho, hil:9, has:e]), (in this latter association length 
in the consonant is further associated with a following short 


central vowel [a]). Thirdly, (6.1.3) shortness in the final 


ti 


ray 
pew 
fey 


consonant is a characteristic of retroflex consonants []/r/n] 
and also [r] which is syntagmatically associated not only 
with length in the vowel but also shortness, e.g., [mal, mel, 
mur, par, bon, jan, car, car]. 

Presented in the form of a diagram, in which plosives 
and affricates are symbolized by [Pp], non-retroflex laterals 
and nasals, and also fricatives, are symbolized by [L] 
(from.'liquid', since this category predominates), retro- 
flex laterals, flaps and nasals and a (non-retroflex) trill 
are symbolized by {R], and the appropriate qualities of short 
and long vowel by [V] and [V:], these syntagmatic relations 
are: 

(6.1.1) Evfv:P(h)] (6.1.2) [-V/V:L] (6.1.3) [-V/V:R]; 
[-VP:h+ ]; [-vL: -] 5 

they provide good grounds for distinguishing a type of piece 

which contains plosion and affrication, and related vocalic 

features, from the type of piece containing liquid features 

(laterality, nasality) together with friction, and its appro- 

priate vocalic features, and from another type of piece 

in which shortness of consonant linked with not only length 

in the vowel as one might expect but also shortness. It | 

is reasonable to account for the shortness in the consonant 

as being due to the type of articulation that most of these 

consonants share: flap jeither lateral, nasal or r-like ,together 

with a non-retroflex (and dental) trill. These three prosodic 

types of piece are termed, respectively, the p (6-1-1), the 

c (6.1.2) and the f (6.1.3) so named from plosive, continuant 

and flap each of which type of articulation is a prominent 

feature of the type of piece. The fourth major type (6.1.4) 


is, where shortness and nasalization in the vowel is linked 


with a cluster containing homorganic nasal and plosive/ 
affricate, e.g., [Komb, rénd]. Such a.piece is here termed 

k, a reminder of the initial sound in cluster. A fifth major 
type (6.1.5), however, exhibits another kind of syntagmatic. 
relationship: shortness in the final consonant is linked | 
with shortness and centrality in the preceding vowel, e.g., 
[regey, kherok]; moreover, in this type of piece the stem 

is always polysyllabic, in contrast with the possibility of 
monosyllabic stems in the others mentioned above. In the 
sixth major type (6.1.6), there is no post-vocalic consonant 
that can be associated with the vowel: the syllable is open, 
and the syllable-final piece in such a case contains a vowel 
only, which combines with the feature length and with any of 
these peripheral vowel qualities: closeness and frontness/ 
backness, half-closeness and frontness/backness, half-openness 
and frontness/backness, and openness, e.g., [Jji, tu, de, ro, 
le, sd, pa]. Further, this vowel is syntagmatically associated 
with nasality and plosion ([nd]) in Intraverbal Junction with 
the Present Participle lexical item [da/nda] (see chapter VII), 
as opposed to the plosion feature ([d]) that is characteristic 
of the other five types of syllable-final piece in this type 


of Junction. 


6.1 FINAL SYSTEM: To deal with the major characteristic 
features of the syllable-final piece of the root-final syllable 
referred to above, a six-term prosodic system has been set 

up here. The system Was been named FINAL SYSTEM, since it 

deals with the syllable-final of the root-final syllable. 


The six terms of the system are: 
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(i) p (from plosion, affrication is also included) (6.1.1) 
(ii) c (from continuance, this being a prominent feature 
. in this type) (6.1.2) 
(iii) f (from flap, although it so happens that the apical’ 
trill, which is included,is not a flap) (6.1.3) 
(iv) k’(from the initial sound of cluster, of a homorganic 
nasal and a plosive/affricate) (6.1.4) 
(v) 0 (after [ea] , a central short vowel being the only 
vowel in this type) (6.1.5) and 
(vi) o (after openness of the syllable) (6.1.6). 
The phonetic exponents of the six terms of the prosodic 


system are stated as under: 


+veless.+ uw 


Engh Travsbtar: flew, arlern, be exeentiil , 
hcole, be blctted oh, bucte, burn, 


6.1.1 p 
Phonetic Exponents Examples S.No. 


cent.+voice+ 
short. 


occ. +vcless.+length 


occ. +vcless.+length 
+asp. 
{c1t:ho] 


{ut :ha] 


[sik:ho] 
5 (puc:ha] 
occ. +vcless.+short. [nap] 
[ret] 
[let] 
[sek] 


[bec] 


1. The presence of central short vowel finally is optional in S.No.11~15 
and 26-28. 


p (continued) 


Phonetic Exponents 


occ. +voicetshort. 


occ. +vcless.+ 
short? asp. 


) 


English Translation: 


drown 
call 


A, 


centr.+voicet 
short. 


15. 


Examples 


16. measure 


17. file 

18. lie dow 
19. warm 

20. sell 

21. sink 

22. correct 
23. hoe 

24. wake 

25. sow 

26. fill to the brim 
27. sit dow 
28. see 


6.1.2 c 
Phonetic Exponents Examples S.No. 


length lat.+short. 

length frict.+dent.+short, 

short. lat.+short. 

short. frict.+dent.+short. 

short. lat.tlength cent.+voice+shor 
short. frict.+dent.+short.{ cent.+voicetshor 
lengthtnas.| lab.+nas.+short. 


length+nas.] dent.+nas.+short. 


short. +nas.}lab.+ nas. +length] cent.+voicetshor 


shorttnas. |dent.tnas.+length | cent.+voice+shor 


English Translation: 


1. Speak 6. laugh 
2. curse 7. swing 
3. walk 8. spread 
4. be entangled 9. kiss 
5. move 10. agree 


It is worthy of note here that the distinction made bet- 
ween the p type of piece and the c type of piece is reinforced 
by the fact that plosion and affrication in the final conso- 
nant, unlike the various features’ including friction, that 
have been here grouped as 'continuant', is further associated 
with an alternation in the final (central) vowel of a sub- 


type of p-piece between aspiration ( [Pha]) and non-aspiration 


= 
pw) 
o 


({-Pa]), while the corresponding central vowel in the c-piece 
is invariably fully voiced ([-Ca]); e.g. (p-piece) [h1l:a, 
has:e]. 

Further support for distinguishing the p-piece and the 
c-piece comes from the fact that in the c-piece the piece— 
final (central) vowel is associated with length in the pre- 
ceding consonant, and therefore with shortness in the vowel 
(and appropriate-peripheral-qualities), while that final vowel 
is associated in the p-piece, with either length of consonant 
and shortness of vowel or with shortness of consonant (and 


aspiration) and length of vowel, e.g., 


exx. XX, 
{hil:e, has:ea] {[-VC:a] [-VP: {dub:0, si1k:h(e)] 
a]; 
{[-V:P {dekh(9), beth(o)] 
6.1.3 ft 


Consonant 


ret.+lat.+short. 
trillt+alv.+short. 
flapt+tret.+short. 
nas.+ret.+short, 
ret.tlat.+short. 


trilltalv.+short. 


flaptret.+short, 


nas.+ret.+short, 


pe 
Pw] 
p> 


English Translation: 


1. unite 5. smear 
2. graze 6. eat 
3. tear 7. turn 
4. know 8. become 
6.1.4 k 
Phonetic Exponents Examples 


English Translation: 


1. shiver 3. sharpen 
2. scrape 4. hang 


5. card 


6.1.5 — a 


Phonetic Exponents 


cent.t+tshortsvoice 


English Translation: 


1. meet 

2. smear 

3. change 

4. swallow 

5. be ashamed 
6. long for 


7. wail 


13. 
14. 


es 
nu 


[tek:oer] 
[coper] 
[beda1] 
[nigel] 
[Sorem] 
[tores] 
(kelep] 
{barat ] 
[vlot] 
{khorok] 
[khurac] 
[teraph] 
{perekh] 


[sdmej] 


use 
topple over 
ring 

scrape 

feel uneasy 
test 


understand 


pS 
ty 
3 


Phonetic Exponents Examples S.No. 


length + appro- 
priate (peri- 
pheral) qualities 


English Translation: 


1. live 4, put in 
2. give 5. sleep 
3. lie down 6. milk 
7. drag 
6.2 QUANTITY SYSTEM (l-s): It can be seen from the 


phonetic exponents of p (6.1.1) and c (6.1.2) above that in 
one type of p-lexical item length in a final consonant is 
syntagmatically associated with shortness in a preceding 
vowel and with a following central vowel. On the other hand, 
there is another type of p-lexical item in which shortness 
in the final consonant is linked with length in a preceding 


vowel. In the c-lexical item, however, whereas there is a 


Similar kind of syntagmatic association of the feature of ~ 
length in a final consonant with shortness in a preceding 
vowel and with a following central short vowel; another kind 
of syntagmatic relationship is also found, viz, shortness/ | 
length in the preceding vowel syntagmatically associated | 
with shortness in the following consonant. Presented in the 


form of a diagram, the relationships are: 


{VP:a] [V1/s/n/m:a] 
{[V:P] (h) (6.3) [V:1/s/n/m] 
[V:Pha] (h) [V1/s]. 


A two-term prosodic quantity system is set up here to 
deal with these kinds of syntagmatic relationships between 
the final consonant and preceding ( and following) vowel. 
The two terms of the system have been named 1 (after length 
in the vowel) and s (after shortness in the vowel). 

The phonetic exponents of 1 (6.2.1) and s (6.2.2) are 


stated below: 


6.2.1 


[ bm 


Phonetic Exponents 


( 2) c-final 


short+lat./frict. 


re 


gr 


Fe 


t2 
ae 


[dub:a] 
[sed:2] 
(god:@] 
[leg:a] 
[bej:a] 
[tep:e] 
[ket:o]} 
[kut:9] 
[cuk:9] 


[nec:9a] 


[dep:he]* 


{e1t:ho] 

{ut :ha] 

{s1k:he] 

[puc:he] 

short. .| length+lat./ | cent.+short. | [h1l:9] 
fric. 

short. “ " cent.+short, | fhes:a] 


short+nas. | length+nas. cent.+short. {[cum:e] 


short+nas. | lengthtnas. cent.+short, | [mon:e] 


1, It is important to note that [f:] is in free variation with [p:h] 
in this example, and in other such examples. 


a 
Pay) 
“J 


6.3 h - h System: It becomes clear from the phonetic 
exponents of the two terms of the Quantity System: 1 (6.2.1) 
and S (6.2.2), stated above that in one type of p-piece 
lexical item partial-voicing combined with high volume 
velocity in a following vowel ( [h9]) is syntagmatically 
associated with voicelessness of the preceding (final ) con- 
sonant. In other types, however, we find that voice in the 
final vowel ({e]) is linked with voice or voicelessness in 
a preceding consonant each as an alternative feature, the 
vowel that precedes the (final) consonant being central/cen- 
tralized, and short, in each case, and the final, central 
short vowel, being optional. On the other hand, there is 
another type of p-piece lexical item where length in the pre- 
ceding vowel in a final piece is syntagmatically associated 
with shortness of the final consonant and, optionally, 
also with a following vowel which must be central, partially 
voiced combined with high volume velocity, and short. In 
another type still of p-piece lexical item length in the pre- 
ceding vowel is linked with shortness in the final consonant. 

To account for these syntagmatic relationships between 
the vowel and the consonant in a syllable-final piece, a two 
term prosodic system h - h has been set up here. The two 
terms of the system are named h (from the aspiration feature) 
and h (non-h). . 

The phonetic exponents of h (6.3.1) and h (6.3.2) are 


as follows: 


oh 


PHONETIC EXPONENTS 


p-voice 
initially, high 
volume velocity 


vcless+short. 


[dep:h(e)] 
[ert :h(a)] 
[ut :h(o)) 


[stk:h(9)} 
[puc:h(a)] 
[buth(e)} 
[beth(o)) 
[dekh(e)] 


r> 


Bw) 


6.3.2 


h (non-h) 


PHONETIC EXPONENTS 


short:;cent. 


shortrcent. 


length+peri. 


voicetlength 


veless.+length 


vcless.¢ short. 


lenxlh+ pert-l oi ceeshort. 


rs 
td 
ms) 


oct low ° 
ale lo Ct 
om 2 o 

2 2 o 


S 


k 
k 


y ( 


Gq 


pe 
ti 
o 


6.4 v_- v System: The phonetic exponents of s (6.2.2) 
stated above show that in one type voice in the final conso- 
nant is syntagmatically associated with voice in a following 
vowel [ae]. In the remaining type of s-lexical item, on the 
other hand, voicelessness in the final consonant is linked 
with voice [9] or partial-voicelessness [ha] in the following 
vowel as an alternative feature. 

We can deal with such a type of syntagmatic relationship 
between the final consonant and the following vowel by setting 
up a two-term prosodic system v - Vv aS a sub-system for s. 

The two terms of the system are named v (after voice in the 
final consonant) and v (non-v). 

The phonetic exponents of v (6.4.1) and Vv (6.4.2) are 
stated as follows: 


6.4.1 v 


PHONETIC EXPONENTS 


voice voice 


6.4.2 ¥ 


PHONETIC EXPONENTS 


vcless. 


p-vless. 


vcless. 


6.5 n-n System: It becomes clear from the phonetic 
exponents of the c-piece lexical items and f-piece lexical 
items stated above (6.1.2) and (6.1.3) that in one type, 
nasalization as a feature of the preceding vowel is syntag- 
matically associated with the final nasal. In another type, 
however, non-nasality in the final consonant is linked with 
non-nagalifation in a preceding vowel. 

To deal with this type of syntagmatic relationship bet- 
ween the final consonant and a preceding vowel, a two-term 
prosodic sub-system n - n has been set up here for the c~type 
and r-type lexical items. The two terms are named n (after 
nasality in the final consonant and nasalization in the pre- 


ceding vowel) and n(non-n). 


The phonetic exponents of n (6.5.1) and n (6.5.2) are 


as follows: 


6.5.1 n 


PHONETIC EXPONENTS 


e-piece nasaliz. 
r-piece 


6.5.2 


cent.+short,|[cum:9] 


[51 


PHONETIC EXPONENTS 


ral 


c-piece lat. 
frict. 
lat. 


frict. 
lat. -+short, 


frict. 


r-piece lat. 


trillealv. 
flap 
lat. 

trill¢alv. 


flap 


6.6 On the basis of the similarity in the syntagmatic 
association of phonetic exponents within the verb-root final 
as described in the foregoing sections, the 72 types of verb 


root can be put into the following fifteen prosodic groups: . 


L chow I II p (h) vl III ph (v) 1 
1. [nap] 6. [dob] 11. [buth(a)] 
2. [ret] a [soa] 12. [beth(a)] 
3. [let] -8. [god] 13. [dekh(a)] 
4. [sek] 9. [jag] (3A LC itkh } 
5. [bec] 10. [bij] 

Sk Cmac) lok [Esoj] 

IV phvs V phvs VI p (h) vs 

14. [tep:e] 19. [dep:h(e)] 24. [dub:a] 

15. [kat:a] 20. [ert:h(e)] 25. [sed:a] 

16. [kut:a] 21. [vt:h(e)] 26. [gad:e] 

17. [cuk:a] . 22. [s1k:h(a)] 27. [leg:a] 

18. [nec:a] 23. [puc:h(a)] 28. [baj:e] 

VII k VIII cal IX cis 

29. [komb] 34. [bol] 38. [hil:a] 

30. [rand] - 35. [cal] 39. [hos:a] 

31. [c8nd] 36. [kos] Bb. Sesh 

32. [tng] 37. [pheas] os (ean 


33. [pinj] 41. [tan] 


pe 
©) 
ta 


XI con s XIV 9 XV oO 
42. [ctm:e] 52. [(tek):ar] 66. {ji] 
43. [mdn:0] 53. [(cop)ar] 67. [de] 
7 54. [(bad)el] 68. [pe] 
XII fn 
= 55. [(nig)el] 69. [pa] 
44. [mel] - 
56. [(Ser)em] 70. [so] 
45. [car] 
57. [(ter)as] 71. [co] 
46. [par] < 
58. [{(kel)ap] 72. [tu] 
47. [mol] 
59. [(bar)at] 
48. [cer] 
60. [(ul)oet] 
49. [mur] 
61. [(kher)ok] 
XIIL Ef 62. [(khur )ac] 
50. [jan] 63. [(toer)aph] 
51. [bSn] 64. [(par)akh] 


65. [(som)aj] 


As has already been stated above (6.6) the 72 types of 
verb-roots can be grouped into fifteen prosodic groups, each 
of the groups contains more than one type of verb-root. Any 
further phonological distinctions can, therefore, be stated 
as exponents of -C and -V phonematic units. This has, how- 
ever, been deferred till. . a baton chapter, because another 
set of syntagmatically associated features, to be drawn from 
the verb-root final syllable and the inflexion-initial syllable 


(intra-verbal junction) 1S still to be taken into account. 


fs 
tJ 
cr 


CHAPTER VII 
VERB-ROOT FINAL AND SUFFIX INITIAL 


7.0 INTRODUCTION: An attempt has been made in this 
chapter to give an account of the syntagmatic relationships 
that have been found to exist between the syllable-final 

of the final syllable of a verb-root and the syllable-initial 
of the initial syllable of the suffix that combines with 

such a root within a given verb word. The Final System (6.1) 
previously treated in relation to Interverbal Junction is 

now applied to the Intra~verbal Junction piece. A five-term 
Juncture System is stated to account for the phonetic varia- 
tion in the syllable final. 

7.1 INTRAVERBAL JUNCTION: The verb is found to exhibit 
some syntagmatic differences in its phonetic form in different 
junction contexts. The following types of verb in their 
unsuffixed form as well as in combination with some suffixes 
like DA, NA, IA can be considered here for the sake of dis- 


cussion, [cit:ho, bol, kOmb, par, berat, co]: 


S.No. Unsuffixed DA NA TA 
1. [ert:he] [c1t:hoda é1t:hdn@ cit:hia] 
2% {[bol] {[bolda bolana bolia] 
3. [komb ] [kdmbda kombona kemb 1a] 
4, [par] [parda parna . paria] 
5. [borat] [boratda boretana beratia] 
6. [co] [cOnda cond cola] 


ener i Pr SSUES 


pS 
0 
oO 


English Translation: 


1. chew chewing to chew chewed 
2. speaking speaking to speak spoke 

3. shiver shivering to shiver shivered 
4. tear tearing to tear tore 

5. use using to use used 

6. milk milking to milk milked 


In some cases it seems easy to distinguish a boundary 
between the final of the root and the initial of the suffix. 
If the DA piece form [cit:heda] in example number (1) is 
compared with the unsuffixed form [cit:ho] it would seem that 
there is no difficulty in assigning [c1t:he] to the root and 
[da] to the suffix. This cannot easily be done if the form 
[c1t:hona@] in the NA piece in example (1) is compared with 
the unsuffixed form [cit:ho], for the nasalization feature of 
the vowel [3] seems more appropriate to the suffix [ni] with 
its nasal ([n]) while other features of this vowél, the 
centrality, the half-openness, the orality seem more appropriate 
to the root as in [cit:ha], the unsuffixed form. The diffi- 
culty is even greater when the NA piece form [kdmbona] is 
compared with the unsuffixed form [komb] in example (3), for 
neither the root nor the suffix has any special claim on the 
nasalized central vowel [8] to be observed when this root and 
suffix are combined, Another extreme example is example (6) 
in which the root [co] itself has an oral vowel in Interverbal 
Junction, where it is unsuffixed, but a nasalized vowel in 


certain types of Intra-verbal Junction suchas the DA type and 
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the NA type. It is therefore, probably not cowardly but 
prudent simply to avoid allocating sounds and features of 
sounds to one or other of the elements concerned in the 
junction, the verb root and the verb suffix,and treat the 
features concerned as arising naturally out of the junction, 

The differences in the phonetic form of a verb lexical 
item like those noted above can be explained in terms of the 
syntagmatic relationships that exist between the syllable-final 
of the final syllable of a verb-root and the syllable-initial 
of the initial syllable of the suffix that combines with 
such a root in a given verb (word) lexical item, 

The features of the syllable-final of the final syllable 
of a verb-root are considered here in association with the 
features of the syllable-initial of the initial syllable of 
the suffix in five types of piece in order to account for 
phonetic variation in the syllable final. For this purpose 
five different types of piece, and a five-term prosodic system, 
are established. This prosodic system has been named the 
Juncture System’, which comprises d, n, v, m, and k. 

Just as it proves necessary to account for variation in 
the syllable-final of the root so it is also necessary to 
account for phonetic variation in the syllable-initial of the 
suffix, but this is quite straightforward because the six- 


term Final System (6.1) is almost completely adequate for this 


purpose, 


1. cf. Sprigg 1963 (p.91). 
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The various suffix lexical items are symbolised each in 
a single lexemic spelling, e.g., DA, NA, IA, MA and KE, each 
of which symbolises the full range of inflected forms. Thus 


the suffix DA is a generalisation from four inflected forms, 


a 


e.g. 3 
S.No. Masc. Sing. Masc. Pl. Fem. Sing. Fem. Pl. 
1. { da de di. dia j 
2's [ nda nde ndi ndia] 
3% [ unda unde undi undia] 
4. [ oda ede odi adia] 


That is to say that DA represents all the inflexions in their 
phonetic forms as given above. The phonetic behaviour in 
different junction contexts is the basis of grouping these 
grammatically different inflexions together. 

The different types of verb-roots have already been 
classified into six major prosodic groups in accordance with 
Syntagmatically associated features of the syllable-final of 
the root in 6,1 Interverbal Junction. It will be recalled 
that the Final System set up there has the following six terms: 
1. p (after plosion, plosives being dominant in this type 

of the root-final syllable) (7.1.1). 
2. c (after continuance, which includes features like latera- 


lity, friction and nasality) (7.1.2). 


rs 
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3. f£ (after flap, although it so panacae that trill is also 
included) (7.1.3). 

4. k (after the first sound of cluster of a homorganic nasal 
and a plosive/affricate) (7.1.4). 

5. 9 (after [a] , this being the only vowel found in the 
syllable-final of the root) (7.1.5). 

6. o (after open, where the verb-root has a vowel final) 
CigisG)s 
The phonetic exponents of each of these terms of the 

Final System, as it applies to Intraverbal’ Junction, are each 

a sequence of features drawn from both syllables of the junction, 

the verb-root syllable-final and the suffix syllable-initial. 


The phonetic exponents are stated as under: 


7.1.1 Pp The Phonetic Exponents of p 


7.1.1.1 
Type of PHONETIC EXPONENTS ae 
Juncture T + F EXAMPLES S.No, 
Piece ‘ 
d plos/affric. plos.+ {napda] 1. 
+ short. voice ~ oy 
{ret da] 2. 
[letda] 3. 
[sekda] 4. 
[becda] os 
[chipda] SA. 
plos/affric. 
+ short. ” {dobda] 6. 
[sédda] rie 
[godda] 8. 
{jagda] 9. 
[bijda] 10. 
2 Csoyda] ich 
plos/affric. vow.+cent.+ " [tep:dda] ll. 
+ length short.+ ent. 
: [ket:oda] 125 
[kut:oda] 13. 
[cuk:eda] 14. 
{nec:eda] 15. 
plos/jaffric. " " [dep: hada] 16. 
+length 
{c1t:hoda] 17. 
{ut:hada] 18. 
[stk:heda] 19, 
(puc:hada] 20. 


1. p(d) Since the I.P.A. has no symbol for the audible release 
of a plosive, it has not been possible in this and corres- 
ponding transcription to show that [p], [t], [t], [k] ana 
{[c] have the option of audible release, The absence of 
audible release is the more common of the options and could 
be symbolized in greater detail by such a transcription 
as [ret'da] following the approval of this symbol by the 
Association in its Journal (Vol.6 , No.1, June 1976 , p.2). 
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p Contd.) 
SGA iets PHONETIC EXPONENTS EXAMPLES S.No. 
Piece ’ STEM + SUFFIX 
d plos/affric. vow.t+cent.+ plos.+ {dub:eda] ot 
+ length ‘short.+eank. voice. a: 
: [sed:eda] 22. 
[ged:eda] 234 
[log:eda] 24. 
[baj:eda] 25. 
plos.+ " Mu {[buthoda] 26. 
short, 
[bethoda] 27. 
[dekheda] 28, 
Cizkhoda] 28A - 
7.1.1.2 
n vow,tlength, vow.+cent.+ nas.+ret.[napén@] 29... 
plos/affric. short.+nas, +tapic, 
+vcless.+ [reténa] 30. 
short. ae 
[letdna@] 31. 
[sekdna@] 32. 
{[becdna 33. 
SSS eee 
vow.+length, i _ {dobéna] 34. 
plos./affric. : 
voice+short,. [sodéna] 35. 
[godén@] 36. 
(jagena] 37. 
[bijéna] 38. 
C sajonx) 384. 
vow.+short,, " e [top:dna] 39. 
plos/affric. ro 
veless.+ [kot :ona] 40. 
length. - 
[kut:ona] uly 
[cuk:8n@] 42, 
{nac:dn2)} 43. 


+s 
eg 
to 


p (contd. ) 
ag a a Se eee 
oe PHONETIC EXPONENTS EXAMPLES S.No. 
Dicce STEM + SUFFIX 
n vow.tlength, vow.+cent.+ nas.+ret. : 
plos/affric. short.+nas. +apic. [dep:hena] 44, 
+vcless.+asp. a : 
+ length [c1t:hana] 45. 
[ut:hdna] 46. 


{[s1tk:héna@] 47. 


[puc:hona] 48, 
vow. +length, i " [dub:6n@] 49, 
plos./affric. 7 

+voicetlength [sed:5n@] 50. 
[ged:Sn@] 51. 

[leg:3n@] 52. 

[bej:5n@] 53. 

vow.+length, [buthdna] 54. 

plos.+vcless. = 

+short.+asp. " a [bethdna] 55. 
[dekhéna] 56. 


Citkhsn%4 SEA . 


7.1.1.3 


v plos/affric.. syllabic 
+short. ' vowel’ (napray 57. 
{retia] 58. 
Petia] 59. 
i (Usek1a] 60. 
[becra} 61. 


[chrp ra] 6tA. 


» p (contd.) 


RS 


Palais PHONETIC EXPONENTS EXAMPLES S.No. 
Piece STEM + SUFFIX 
a at a a a 
v.  plos./affric. 
+ short. m [dobra] 62. 
: / 
[sodra] 63. 
[godia] 64. 
[jagia] 65. 
{bijia] 66. 
I sjra) 666A .- 
plos./affric. 7 [top:1a] 67. 
+ length 
[kot:1a] 68. 
[kut:1a] 69. 
[cuk:1a] 70. 
[noc: 1a] 71. 


eeepc A ene 
" ” [dep:htia] 72. 


{cit:hia] 73. 


[ut:hra] 74, 

([sik:hia] 75. 

[puc:hia]} 76. 

cn OTs 

ui . [dub: 1a] 77. 
[sod: 1a] 78. 

[god:1a] 79. 

{leg:1a] 80. 

[boj:1a] 81. 

plos.+short, ” {buthia] 82. 
[bethia] 83. 

(dekhia] 84. 


+ 
he .: 
b- 


p (contd. ) 

a re ie et eae ey Oe 
Type of PHONETIC EXPONENTS | ; 
wae cies EXAMPLES S.No. 

Piece STEM + SUFFIX 
7.1.1.4 ~ ‘ 
in plos/affric. syllabic { napa] 85. 
+ short, vowel + 
nasaliz. { reta] 86. 
[ ietal 87. 
{ sekal 88. 
[ becal 89. 
sO og 8 es es 
wt tt { gowal 90. 
{ soaal 91. 
{ goaal 92. 
( jagal 93. 
( bijal 94, 
Csojz) qtA 
plos/affric. ' 
+ length m (top:@] 95. 
{ket:@] 96. 
Ckut:a] 97. 
[ cvk:4] 98.° 
[nec:4] 99. 


" " [dep:hZ] 100. 
[c1t:ha] 101. 
[ut:ha] 102. 


(sik:h?] 103. 


" : [dub:2] 105. 
[sed:2] 106. 
[god:@] 107. 
[leg:4] 108. 
{baj:2] 109, 


245 


p (contd, ) 
Type of PHONETIC EXPONENTS 
gan ace EXAMPLES S.No. 
Piece STEM + SUFFIX 
m plos. + syllabic [butha] 110. 
short, vowel + : 
nasaliz. [beth] lll. 
[dekha] 112; 
Lizkeha) W2A 
7.1.1.5 
k plos/affric. plos, +  [napke] 113.. 
+ short. vcless, 
[retke] 114. 
[letke] 115. 
{sekke] 116. 
[becke] 117. 
[ Cchipke J hnoaA 
" ! [dobke ] 118. 
[sodke] 119. 
7 {godke] 120. 
[jake] 12 
[bijke] 192, 
Csojke] t22A 
plos/affric. you + Conk. 
+ length ba u [tep:eke] 123; 
{kat:oke] 124. 
[kut:oke] 125. 
[cuk:oke] 126. 
[nac:ake] 127. 


rr EP ye SS I 


p (contd. ) 
Type of PHONETIC EXPONENTS 
Jenetixe EXAMPLES S.No. 
Piece STEM + SUFFIX 
k plos/affric. ” plos. + {[dep:hake] 127. > 
+ length vcless,. ie 
[c1it:hake] 128. 
[ut:hake] 129. 
[puc:hake] 130. . 
h 
[sik yoke] 131. D 
" 3 rt [dub: ake] 132.5 % 
{[sed: ake] 133. 
{[ged:eke] 134,- 3; 
[leg:ake] 135. -% 
{[baj:oeke] 136. : 
plos. + 
short, . : {buthke] 137.- & 
[bethke] 138... % 
[dekhke] 139.- 0 
C lakhke [Go . 
7.1.2 The Phonetic Exponents of c 
Type of PHONETIC EXPONENTS 
saneture EXAMPLES S.No. 
Piece STEM + SUFFIX 
7.1.2.1 
d latstshort, plos, + [bolda] Lis 
voice 
latshort. {calda] 2; 
frict+short. [kosda] 3. 
frictsshort, [phasda] 4, 


7.1.2.3 


Vv lat.+short. - 


frict.+short,. 


" 


lat.+length 


frict.+ " 


nas.+ short. 


" 


Wt 


syllabic 


vowel 


[bolia] 
{[cal1ia] 
{kosia] 
{phesia] 
(hril:1a] 
[hoes:1a]} 
fecnrel 


[tania] 


| died 
ie 
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c (contd. ) 
Type of PHONETIC EXPONENTS / eee: wenie 
Juncture oe 
Piece STEM + SUFFIX 
d lat.t+length vow.+cent, plos. + [hrl:ada] 5 
+ short,+ oral. voice 
frict.+ " " [has:eda] 6: 
‘\ 
nas.+short. [ctimda] 7 
" " {[tanda] 8. 
'" +length vow.+cent. (ctm:oda] 9. 
+ short,+orah a 
" en my [mon:eda] 10. 
Tis lede2 
n lat. + short, vow.+cent. nas. [bol6na] ll. 
is + shorte+ Q = 
" " [calena] 12. 
frict.+ " {[kosona] 13% 
" " [phesdna] 14. 
lat.t+length (h11:8nz] 15. 
frict.+." {[hes:3n@] 16. 
nas. +short. [ctimdn2] 17. 
" " ([tandnz] 18. 
" length [ctm ong] 19. 
ne " (man :8nz] 20. 


re 
we 
ea] 


7, 


c (contd. ) 


Type of PHONETIC EXFONENTS 
Timekuce EXAMPLES S.No, 
Piece STEM + SUFFIX 
Vv nas. +length syllabic (cum: 1a] 29. 
vowel Ly 
" " (man: 1a] 30. 
7.1.2.4 
m lat.+short, syllabic [bo1Z] coe 
vowel + 
nas. 
" i [cela] o2% 
frict.+ " [kosa] 33. 
" " {[phesa] 34. 
lat.t+length ([h11:3] 35. 
frict.+ " {has:a] 36. 
nas.+short, {ctma] 37. 
" " (tana] 38. 
" length [ctm: 2] 39. 
" " [mon :@] 40. 
7.1.2.5 
k lat.+shorte plos.+ {[bolke]} 41. 
vcless, 
"i " [coelke] 42. 
frict.+" {koske] 43. 
" " [phoske] 44, 
| lat.+length fee {[hil:oke] 45. 
. frict.+ " 7 {hes:oke] 46, 
\ 
nas,+lab.+short. —_— [cumke] iy 
" +dent.+ " —_— [tanke] 48. 
" +lab, + length ” [cim:oke] 49, 


" +dent.+ " (mn: ake] 50. 


7.1.3 * The Phonetic Exponents of f 


rc NT 


Type of PHONETIC BXPONENTS 
Juncture EXAMPLES S.No. 
Piece STEM + SUFFIX 
ee Ne eee A Te En a RIT ae a Re 
7.1.3.1 
d lat.+ret. plos. [melda] lee 
trill+non-ret. n {carda] 25 
flaptret. : [parda] 3. 
lat.tret. " [molda] 4. 
trill+non-ret. " {carda] 5. 
flaptret, " [murda] 6. 
nas,+ "' " [janda] 1s 
" " J [bdnda] 8. 
(ESE LC 
191432 7 
n lat.+ret. vow.+cent. | nas, [melona@] 9. 
+ shortsneéali2. 
trill+non-ret ; Z [carna] 10. 
flap+ ret. " [parna] it 
lat.+ " vow.+cent. u [moldn@] = 12. 
+short. * 
trill+non-ret, 7#+*4“* " {carna] 13 
flap+ ret. a {myrna] 14, 
nas.+ " vow.tcent. |" [jan5na) 15. 
+shorte+ <: 5 
" " w" " [bdnona] , 16. 
7.1.3.3 
Vv lat.+ret. syllabic {melra] 17. 
vowel 
trillt+non-ret. {[carra] 18. 
flapt+ ret. {parra] 19. 
lat.+ " ([malia] 20. 
trill+non-ret. ; [cor1a] 21. 
flap+ ret. [mur1a] 22. 
nas,+ " [janra] 23% 


Woon [bSn1a] 24, 


ed 
ct 
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£ (contd. ) 
Type of PHONETIC EXPONENTS ROMERS SSLNG. 
i: ae a 
7.1.3.4 
m lat. + ret. syllabic [mela] 25.5 
vowelt+nas. 
trill+non-ret, {cara] 26. 
flapt+ ret. [para] 27. 
lat. +" (mo1@] 28. 
trill+ " [cera] 29, 
flap+ " [mura] 30. 
nas,+ " [jan¥] 31. 
" " [beng] 32. 
Aiea 
k lat.+ret. plos.+ 
vcless,. [melke] 33. 
trill+non-ret. : {[carke] 34, 
flap+ ret. [parke] 35. 
lat.+ " [molke] 36. 
trilltnon-ret. {cerke] 37. 
flaptret. [murke] 38. 
nas.+ " [janke] 395 
nas.+ " | [bdnke] 40. 


7-124 


Type of 
Juncture 
Piece 


Pr A Tr 


The Phonetic Exponents of k 


PHONETIC EXPONENTS 


STEM + SUFFIX 


EXAMPLES’ S.No. 


7.1.4.1 
d nasaliz., plos.+ [kémbda] ix 
nas., plos/ voice 
affrict.+ [rdndda] 2% 
voice “ 
[candda] 3. 
[tSngda] 4, 
ao, 
(pinjda] ae 
ee ee. ae 
n e nas.tvow.+ nas.tret. [kambéna] oa 
cent.+short,. +tapic. 2 
[rdénddna@] Vs 
[cdnd5na]_—s 8, 
([tongéna] 9. 
° [piyjsna} 10. 
7.1.4.3 
v i syllabic (kSmb1a] Tl, 
vowel ~ 
{réndia] 125 
[c3nd1a] 13. 
[tdngia] 14, 
[pipjra] 15. 
7.1.4.4 xy 
m " " [kSmba ] 16. 
[ronda] 17. 
(cdnda} 18. 
[tenga] 19. 
[pip jz] 20, 


k (contd. ) 
Type of PHONETIC EXPONENTS 
Juncture EXAMPLES S.No. 
Piece STEM + SUFFIX 
721.4.5 ; 
k nas.,plos. / plos.+ (kambke] 21. 
affric. vcless, 


[raéndke] 22. 
[cdndke] 23. 
[tengke] 24, 


(ptpjke] 25; 


7.1.5 Phonetic Exponents of a 


Type of PHONETIC EXPONENTS EXAMPLES S.No. 
Juncture 
Piece STEM + SUFFIX 
Pile Sak.  ~ 3 3 
a vow.+short. trilltshort, plos. [tek:erda] 1. 
+cent. z 
ret.+flap 
+short. {coperda] 2. 
lat.+short, [bedalda}] . 3. 
ret.+lat. 
short, {nigelda} 4. 
nas.+lab. 
+short. (Seramda] 5. 
frict.+short, [teresda] 6. 
plos/affric. 
+vcless#short, [kelopda] 7. 
[boretda]} 8. 
{uletda] 9. 


{khorakda] 10, 


{khurecda] 11, 


re errr SSS Pst Ps Ss 


433 
@ Contd.) 
Type of PHONETIC EXPONENTS _ : 
Piece STEM + SUFFIX 
a plos, + plos. [terephda] 12, 
veless, + 
asp. + short, 
" [porekhda] 135 
affric, + [sémojda] 14, 
voice + 
short. 
7.1.5.2 
n vow.+cent.+ nas,+non- [tek:erna] 15% 
short,, trill ret.+dent, 
+short. 
vow. tcent.+ [coparna] 16. 
short, ret. 
+flapt+short. 
vow.+cent.+ [bedelna] 17. 
short, non- 
ret.tlat.+ 
short. 
vow.t+cent,+ (nigalna] 18, 
short, ret. 
+lat.+short. 
vow.+cent.+ vow.tcent.+ ret,+nas, [Soremdna] 19. 
short. lab.+ shortjnas, talv, 
nas.+short 
vow.t+cent.+ " [teresana] 20. 
short, frict. ; 
t+short 
vow. +cent.+ 2 [kelopaéna] 21. 


shorts, plos/ 
affric.+ 
veless.t 
short, 


a (contd. ) 


pe 
C2 
ry 


Type of PHONETIC EXFONENTS 
Juncture EXAMPLES S.No. 
Piece STEM + SUFFIX 
n vow.+cent.+ 
short,tnas,. [beratdna] 22. 
a [uletona] 23. 
" [khoerokéna] 24. 
" [khurecéna] 25. 
vow.+cent.+ {[teraphdna] 26. 
short,plos, 
+vcless.+ 
asp.+short. m 
" [perakhana] 27. 
vow.+cent.+ : te 
short, affric. " [samejona] 28. 
+voicetshort. 
7.1.5.3 . 
Vv vowel . Syllabic [toek:erra] 29, 
cent.t+short, trill+short, vowel 
" " ret.+flap+ {coparia] 30. 
short. 
non-ret.+ [bedalia] 31. 
lat.+short. 
ret.tlat,. {nigalra] 32. 
+short. 
lab.+nas, {[Seremia] 33. 
+short. 
frict.+ {terasia] 34. 
vcless,+ 
short, 
plos/affric. [kalepra] 35% 
+vcless,+ 
short. 


Le A AE CR A AP ER ETT IRSA NAC SARLTA 


ny 
Ci 
si 


a (contd. ) 
Type of PHONETIC EXPONENTS 
JuneLure EXAMPLES’ S.No, 
Piece STEM + SUFFIX 
ere 
Vv 
[boretia] 36. 
[uletia] 37. 
{khorokia] 38. 
{khurecia] 39. 
plos.+ [terephia] 40. 
veless,+ 
asp.+short, 
" {[perakhia]) 41. 
affric.+ [sdmojra] 42. 
voicet+short. 
Sg ee a, 
7.1.5.4 
m vowel 
cent.+short. non-ret.+ syllabic [tek:oerd@] 43. 
trill+short. vowel+nas. 
ret.+flap+ [copera] 44, 
short. 
non-ret.+ [bodela] 45. 
lat.+short. 
ret.+lat, [n1gel1a] 46. 
+short. 
lab.+nas, [Soroma] 47, 
+short. 
frict.+vcless. [teresa] 48, 
+short. 
plos/affric. [kelopa] 49, 
+vcless,+ 
short. 


[berata] 50. 


re 
Ct 
a" 


@ (contd, ) 
EXPONE 
Fines PEONE TIC EEONENTS EXAMPLES S.No. 
Piece STEM + SUFFIX 
m [vleta] 515 
[khoroka] 52. 
([khuraeca] 53. 
plos. [terapha] 54. 
+vcless.+asp. 
{[perakha] 55. 
affric.+ [sdmoj2] 56. 
voicetshort, 
7.1.5.5 
k vowel+ short, plos.+ (tok:orke] 57. 
cent.+short, +non-ret.+ vcless,. 
trill 
: ret.+flap [copsrke]) 58. 
non-ret.+’ {bedalke] 59. 
lat. 
ret.+lat. (nige]ke] 60. 
lab.+nas,. {[Soromke] 61. 
frict.+ {tereske] 62. 
veless. 
plos./affric. [kalepke] 63. 
+vcless,. 
{beratke]} 64. 
[vletke] 65. 
[khorokke] 66. 
[khvracke] 67. 
plos.+vcless. [teraphke] 68. 


+shorttasp. 


p* 
C2 
-3 


8 (contd. ) 
Type of PHONETIC EXPONENTS 
Jucture ——————— EXAMPLES’ S.No, 
Piece STEM + SUFFIX 
k [perakhke] 69. 
affric.+ [sdmajke] 70, 
voicetshort,. 


7.1.6 Hitherto(7.1.1 to 7.1.5)the v-term of the Juncture 
System has been exemplified from the suffix IA since there 
is no variation in the syllable-final of the root matching 
differences in vowel features in those types of piece. But 
in the o-term type of piece there are three types of syntag- 
matic variations for the v-term in relation to openness and 
backness/frontness features of the vowel, This means that 

a three-term prosodic sub-system has to be set up for the v- 
piece. This system is stated in 7.1.6.3 below, 


The phonetic exponents of o are: 


Paths tae PHONETIC EXPONENTS EXAMPLES S.No. 
Piece STEM + SUFFIX 
7.1.6.1 : 
d vow.tlength nas.+dent. plos.t+voice [jinda] Ls 
— [ainda] 2. 

[penda] 3 
[ponda] 4. 
[sdnda] 5. 
[conda] 6. 
(tGnda] Va 


he 
g 
oO 


o (contd. ) 
Type of PHONETIC EXPONENTS 
Funetave EXAMPLES - S.No. 
Piece STEM + SUFFIX 
7.1.6.2 
n vow. tlength alv.+nas.+ ([jind] 8. 
+nas. ret. a 
{dena] 9. 
[pena] 10. 
[pona] ll. 
{son@] 12. 
[cona] 13. 
{ 
[tina] 14. 
7.1.6.3 
v} vow.tlength non-sylla- (jiya] 15. 
: +oral. bic +vow. 
+front+ 
spread. 
[paya] 16. 
[coya] 17. 
[tuya] 18. 
7.1.6.3.1 
Vv vow.+short. vow. sylla- [pra] 19. 
toral, bic+front. 
spread. 
plos.t+dent, [dit:a] 20. 
+length 
[Syt:a] 21. 
Vv vow.+toral. vow.+close [jiu] 22. 
+back, 
length+ +. 
rounde 


1. v in this particular case represents IA, U and E, 


pS 
Gr 
o 


o (contd. ) 
Type of PHONETIC EXPONENTS 
Tine tice EXAMPLES S.No, 
Piece STEM + SUFFIX 
Vv Vow. toral. vow.+close [deu ] 23. 
+back, length 
+round. 
[peu] 24. 
[pau] 25% 
+ nas. (sdu] 26. 
[cou] 27. 
tuu 28. 
Vv vow.t+oral, non-sylla- vow.+tclose. [ji(w)e] 29. 
bic +vow, +front,+ 
length 
[de(w)e] 30. 
[pe(wye] 31. 
: [pa(w)e] 32. 
[sd(w)e] 33. 
[co(w)e] 34. 
[tu(w)e] 35. 
7.1.6.4 ~ 
m vow.+nas. (lab.+nas.) syllabic (ji(m)a] 36. 
vowel + 
nasaliz, 
" " {dé(m)a] 37. 
lab.+nas. [p5mz] 38. 
'" " [pama] 39. 
" " [soma] 40. 
: " '" [coma] 41. 
(lab. +nas. ) [tu(m)z] 42. 


—, 


o (contd. ) 
gee of PHONETIC EXPONENTS EXAMPLES S.No. 
uncture ————————— 
Piece STEM + SUFFIX 
7.1.6.5 
k vow. +length plos.+ [jike] 43, 
t+oral. vcless. 
{[deke] 44. 
[peke] 45. 
{pake] 46. 
nasoaliz. fesked ie 
[coke] 48, 
[tuke] 49, 


As can be seen from the examples 20-21 in 7.1.6.3.1 above 
there are certain o-term lexical items whose behaviour is 
again different from the statements of phonetic exponency 
for the 3-terms of the sub-system Stated above for the v- 
juncture term. These can be considered as irregular though 
they do show a pattern of regularity in their irregularity: 
plosion, dentality + voicelessness + length associated with 


shortness of vowel ([1, u]), e.g. 


stem suffix verb form 
pi + 1a pit:a 
de + 1a dit:a 
r~) 
so + 1a sutia 


An even more unusual example [khad:a] shows an association 

of long vowel with long and voiced dental plosive which is 
found in only one other case i.e. [rid:a]. Incidentally, the 
verb [kor] also behaves differently;and the form we have is 


[kit:a]. 


em Mee 


, : igi 


I have taken [1a] as being the regular phonetic form of 
the Past Participle suffix. But there is a handful of the o- 
piece verbs that have a dental consonant in this type of 
junction. This consonant is invariably long [t:, d:]; the 
consonantal length is therefore non-contrastive. This aentel 
plosion feature may be accompanied by voice or voicelessness 
and there seemsto be no reason for accounting for the one feature 
rather than the other. Its distribution is lexical. Thus the 
root [kha] has a form [khad:a] having voice, but seems to be 
alone in this. The other members of this class have voiceless- 
ness, e.g.: 

[pi - pit:al], [to - tot:a], (na - nat:a](for which (nara 


is also acceptable). 


pe 
(+) 
i) 


7.2.1. bh - h System 
Syntagmatic phonetic differences in the Interverbal 


Junction made me decide to set up a prosodic system h - i 
(6.3 ), and, further, every p-piece lexical item was 
classified accordingly as h or fh. In Intra-verbal Junction 
the phonetic exponents of h and ffs are, naturally, again con- 
cerned with the p-piece lexical item. 

It can be seen from the phonetic exponents stated for 
the p-term (7.1.1) that in one type of p-piece lexical item, 
voicelessness combined with high volume velocity of air-flow 
in the initial part of the vowel of the suffix [h] is syntag- 
matically associated with voicelessness in the final conso- 
nant of the root-final syllable, e.g., [dekhada], [dekh1a] 
([dekhdn@] [dekhke]. This may be contrasted with the remaining 
type of p-piece lexical item in which full voice in a following 
vowel is syntagmatically associated with voice or voiceless- 
ness in the final consonant of the syllable-final in a root- 
final syllable as an alternative feature, e.g., [sekda] [jagda] 
{sek1a] [jagia] [tep:eda][tep:1a]. 

To deal with this syntagmatic relationship existing bet- 
ween the root-final consonant and the suffix-initial vowel, 
a two-term prosodic sub-system h ~ h can be stated for the 
p-piece. The two terms of the System are named h (after 
aspiration in the consonant) and h (non-h),. 

The phonetic exponents of h (7.2.1.l)and fi (7.2.1.2) 


are as follows: 


pe 
i=) 
Oo 


7.2.1.1 The Phonetic exponents of h 


Type of PHONETIC EXPONENTS 
Tinative EXAMPLES S.No. 
Piece STEM + SUFFIX 
d plos./affric. vow.+p-vcless, (dep:heda] l. 
+vcless. thigh volume 
velocity 
{[c1t:heda] 2. 
{[ut:heda] 3. 
- [S1k:hoda] 4. 
[puc: hada} 5. 
plos.+vcless. " [butheda] - 6. 
[bethada] 7. 
[dekhoda] 8. 
Peed ee 
n plos./affric. vow.+p-vcless, {dep:hona] 9, 
+vcless. t+thighivolume 
velocity 
[cr1t:hén@] 10, 
[ut:hon&) = 11, 
([sik:hdna] 12. 
[puc:hdn@] 13, 
plos.t+vcless. u (buthdna] 14. 
[bethdna] 15. 
[dekhén4] 16, 
ee ee kh one) ie A 
Vv plos./affric vow.+p-vcless, [dep:hra] 17. 
+vcless, thigh volume 
velocity 
[c1t:hia] 18, 
{ut:hra] 19, 
[stk:hia] 20, 
[puc:hia] 21, 


A cP A EES RENENNGGSIA 


p> 
i?) 
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h (contd. ) 
Type of PHONETIC EXPONENTS aeuies. “Sons. 
Juncture 7 
Piece STEM + SUFFIX 
Vv plos.+vcless.,vow.+p-vcless, {buthia] 22. 
+high volume 
velocity 
| [bethia] 23% 
{dekhia] 24. 
LC irkhral 24A 
m plos./affric, vow. +p- [dep :ha] 25. 
t+vcless, vcless.+ 
high vo- 
lume 
velocity 
[c1t:ha] 26. 
[ut :ha] 27. 
(sik:ha] 28. 
{[puc:ha] 29. 
plos.+vcless. u [butha] 30. 
[betha] 31. 
([dekha] 32. 
Cirkhad 32A 
k plos./affric, vow.+p- plos.+ [dep:hoke] a3. 
+vcless. veless. veless, 
([c1t: hake] 34. 
[ut:hoke] a5. 
([sik:hoke] 36. 
! [puc:hoke] 37. 
plos.tvcless. " [buthke]} 38. 
{[bethke] 39. 
{dekhke] 40. 
C irkh kel 4oA- 


1. Partial voicelessness in the vowel is accompanied by a high 


volume velocity of air-flow. 


pa 
>) 
a 


- 7.2.1.2 The Phonetic exponents of h 


Type of PHONETIC EXPONENTS EXAMPLES S.No, 
Juncture 
Piece STEM + SUFFIX 
d plos./affric. 
- +vcless. plos.+voice [napda] 1, 
{retda] a 
[letda] 3 
[sekda] 4, 
[becda] 5. 
Cchtpdal st 
plos. /affric. [dobda] 6. 
+voice , 
{sodda] Vi 
[godda] 8. 
{jagda] 9. 
[bijda] 10. 
C sajda} ich - 
plos./affric. voice+vow. [tep:eda] Las 
+ vceless. - 


[ket :oda] 12. 
[kut:eda] 13. 
[cuk:eda] 14. 
{nec:oeda] 15. 
plos./affric. : [dub:oda}] 16. 
ae [sed:eda]} 17. 
[ged:eda] 18. 
[leg:eda] 19. 
{baj:eda] 20. 


I 


pe 
¢}?. 
o 


h (contd. ) 
Type af PHONETIC EXPONENTS 
TeneHire EXAMPLES S.No. 
Piece STEM + SUFFIX 
n plos, /affric.voicet+vow, (napdnz] 20; 
+vcless. 2, 
{[retona] 22. 
{leténa] 23% 
[sekana 24, 
[becana 25. 
[chrpantJ USA. 
plos./affric. [dobdn4] 26. 
+ voice " , 
[soddn@] 27. 
[godéna] 28. 
[jagana] 29. 
[bijana 30. 
Sojanayd 208 
n plos./affric. [tep:6na] 31. 
+ vcless. vow.t+voice oe 
{ket :3na] 32. 
[kut:dna] 33. 
[cuk:3nai] 34. 
(nec:3n4a] 35. 
plos./affric. [dub:6na] 36. 
+ voice " 


pe 
2) 


h (contd. ) 
pepe PHONETIC EXPONENTS EXAMPLES S.No. 
Piece STEM + SUFFIX 
Vv veless, vow.t+voice [napia] is 
[retia] 42. 
[letia] 43. 
{[sekia] 44. 
{becia] 45. 
Cehtpzraj usA 
voice " of [dobra]} 46. 
[sod1a] 47. 
[godia] 48. 
[jagra] 49, 
{[bijra] 50. 
Ussjzay Soh 
veless. a " ([tep:1a] 51. 
[kot:1a] 52. 
{kut:1a] 53. 
[cuk: 1a] 54, 
{nec:1a] 55/5 
voice " " (dub: 1a] 56. 
{sed:1a] 57. 
[ged: 1a] 58. 
(log: 1a] 59. 
[baj:1a] 60. 


h (contd. ) 
ie PHONETIC EXPONENTS EXAMPLES S.No. 
Piece STEM + SUFFIX 
m veless. vow.+voice [napa] 61. 
{reta] 62. 
[leta] 63. 
{seka] 64. 
[bec] 65. 
[ehtp2} 654. 
voice a W. [doba] 66. 
[sodi] 67. 
[goda] 68. 
[jaga] 69. 
[bija 70. 
CsajxJ 70A- 
vcless. " " {tep:a] 71. 
z [ket:a]) 72. 
[kut:@] 73. 
{cuk:a] 74. 
[nac:a] 75. 
voice m " [dub:@] 76. 
[sed:X] 77. 
[ged:a) 78. 
{log:a] 79. 
[baj:a] 80. 


be 


q) 


pe 
1) 
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h (contd. ) 
a a a ee 
Type of PHONETIC EXPONENTS 
Juncture EXAMPLES S.No. 
Piece STEM + SUFFIX 
a ee 
k plos./affric. plos.+vcless, [napke] 81. 
+vcless,. : 
{retke] 82. 
[letke] 83, 
[sekke] 84. 
[becke] 85. 
Cchipke}] aca. 
voice " " [dobke] 86. 


! 
[sodke] 87. 


Csajke} oA. 
vceless. 4 " [top:eke] 91. 


{cuk:oke] 94. 
([nac:ake] 95. 
voice at " [dub:oke] 96. 
[sed:oke] 97. 
[gad:oke] 98. 
[leg:oke] 99. 
[bej:eke]100. 
a a a Ne 
As a matter of distribution it should be noted that the 
h-term of the h-h system of the Syllable-initial piece requires 


either the non-h-term of the syllable-final (p or 9) or it 


“1 


could be the c, f, k, or o terms of the Final System, And 
the reverse is also the case that the h-term in the (p or a) 
Final piece is matched by the non-h-term of the p-Initial 
piece or of the other type of initial piece, the non-p, 
Presumably aerodynamic reasons are responsible for preventing 


a heavy breath loss twice within a syllable. 


i ee v_- v_ System 

The phonetic evoonente stated for the p-term (7.1.1) show - 
that in one type of p-piece lexical item, voice in the final 
consonant of the root-final syllable is syntagmatically 
associated with full voice in a following vowel, e.g.: 
[leg:eda] [jagia] [leg:eke] [jagke]. This may, however, be 
contrasted with the remaining type of the p-piece lexical item 
in which voicelessness in the final consonant of the root~ 
final syllable is linked either’to voice or to partial- 
voicelessness combined with high volume velocity of air-flow 
in the vowel that follows such a consonant immediately, e.g., 
{top:eda] [sik:hoda] [tep:eke] [s1k:hoake]. 

To deal with this syntagmatic rélationship between the 
final consonant of the root-final and initial vowel of the 
suffix a two-term prosodic system (v - v) can be set up for 
the p-piece. The two terms of this prosodic sub-system are 
named v (after voice in the consonant associated with full 
voice in the following vowel) and Vv (non-v). 

The phonetic exponents of v (7.2.2.1) and Vv (7.2.2.2) 


are stated as follows: 


pe 
~3 
pe 


7.2.2.1 ° The Phonetic Exponents of v 


Type of PHONETIC EXPONENTS , 
Junctine EXAMPLES S.No. 
Piece STEM + SUFFIX 
d voice plos.t+voice [dobda] i 
([sddda] 2. 
[godda] 3. 
[jagda] 4. 
[bijda] 5. 
Csajda] SA 
" vow. +voice u " {dub:oda] 6. 


[sod:ada] 7. 
[ged:eda] 8. 
{[log:eda] 9, 
[baj:eda] 10. 


n voice vow. +voice [dobena re 


[jagena) 14. 
{[bijana}] 15. 
CsajF nd) ISA 
" " " (dub:Sna] 16. 
[sed:ona] 17. 
[goed:Sna] 18. 
{leg:dn8] 19. 
_ [bej:8n@] 20. 


Vv voice vow. +voice ([dob1ia] 21. 
[sdd1a] a 
{godia] 23. 


{[jagra] 24. 


be 


v (contd. ) 
Type of PHONETIC EXPONENTS 
Juncture EXAMPLES S.No. 
Piece STEM + SUFFIX 
Vv voice vow. +tvoice {bijia] 25. 


Csojital 2s A 
[dub: 1a] 26. 


{sed:1a] 27. 
{[gad:1a] 28. 
[leg:1a] 29, 


[boj:1a] 30. 


EEE eeneneeneeean enemas eeeenmnnmmenemenenmemmeminieneennentll 


m voice vow. +voice [doba] 31. 
[sda%] 32. 

[goda] 33. 

{jaga] 34. 

; . [bija] 35. 

Csajaj asA 


‘ i "  [g@ub:a] 36. 
[sod:4] 37. 
[god:2] 38. 
[log:4] 39. 


[baj:a] 40. 


an gg ee eh oh a 
k voice plos.+vcless. [dobke] 41% 


[sddke] 42. 
[godke] 43, 
[jagke] 44. 
[bijke] 45, 
Csajke) GeA 
" " wt {dub:oke] 46. 
[sod:ake] 47. 
[gad:eke] 48. 


{leg:ake] 49, 
{[bej:oke] 50. 


7.2.2.2 The Phonetic exponents of v 


Type of PHONETIC EXPONENTS 
Juncture 
Piece STEM + SUFFIX 


d veless,. plos.+voice 


" vow. +voice 


HY vow. +p- 
vcless. 


Cizrkhedal {S74 


n vcless. vow. tvoice 


pe 


EXAMPLES S.No, 
[napda] 1s 
{retda] 2 
[letda] 34 
[sekda] 4. 
{becda] Sy 
Uchrpda] ch 
{[tep: eda] 6. 
{kot:oda] 7. 
[kut: oda] 8. 
{cuk: oda] 9, 
[noc: eda] 10. 
[dep:heda] 11. 
{cit:heda] 12. 
[ut:hoda] 13, 
[stk:hoda] 14. 
[puc:heda] 15, 
[butheda] 16. 
{[bethoeda] 17. 
[dekhoda] 18, 
[napona] 19, 
{[retdna] 20. 
[letdna] 215 
[sekdn@] 22. 
[becdana] 23. 
[ehrp5e%)] 3A 


«1 


p> 
«t 
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v (contd. ) 


Type of PEONETIC EXPONENTS 
Jinetine EXAMPLES S.No. 
Piece STEM + SUFFIX 
n veless. vow.tvoice [tep:Sna] 24, 


{cuk:3na] 27. 

[nec:dna] 28. 

" vow. +p- {[dep:hdna] 29, 
vcless. a 


[c1t:hana) 30. 

[ut:hdn#] 31. 

[sik:hdna] 32. 

{puc:hdna] 33. 

" " [buthdna] 34. 
- [bethdna] .35. 


[dekhdna] 36. 


Lirkhy nal Zb6A 


v vcless. vow.+voice [napia] 37. 
[retia] 38. 
[letra] 39. 
[sek1a] 40. 
[bec1a] 41. 


Cchtp12) “iA 
" " " [tep:1a] 42. 


[kot:1a] 43. 
[kut:1a] 44, 
’ [cuk: 1a] 45. 


{noc:1a] 46. 


pe 
al 
en 


Vv (contd. ) 
Type of PHONETIC EXPONENTS 
Tanctune EXAMPLES S.No. 
Piece STEM + SUFFIX 
Vv vcless. vow. +p- [dep:hia] 47. 
vcless. 
{[c1t:hia] 48, 
[ut:hia] 49, 
{sik:hia] 50. 
{[puc:hia] 51. 
m " _  f[buthra] 9 52. 
{[bethia] 53% 
{dekhia] 54. 
[rp 1a} S&A 
mn veless. vow.+voice [napa] 55. 
[reta] 56. 
[leta] 57. 
[seka] 58. 
[beca] 59. 
Cchzp% J law, 
" " "  [tep:a] 60. 
[kot :a] 61. 
[kut:@] 62. 
{cuk:a] 63. 
[noc:a] 64. 
" vow, +p+ (dop:ha] 65. 
vcless, 


[c1t:ha] 66. 
[ut:ha] 67. 
{s1tk:ha] 68. 


[pwe:ha] 69. 


pe 
a! 
oo 


Vv (contd. ) 


Release PHONETIC EXFONENTS EXAMPLES S.No. 
Piece STEM + SUFFIX 
EL 
m veless. vow. +p- {[butha] 705 
vcless,. 
[betha] 71. 
{dekha] 72. 
Ii p= 
k _—veless. plos. [napke] 73. 
[retke] 74. 
[letke] 75. 
{sekke] 76. 
[becke] 77. 
Cehtpke} 27 « 
" vow.+voice " [tep:oke] 78. 
[kot:eke] 79. 
(kut:oke] 80. 
[cuk: ake] 81, 
[nac:ake] 82. 
" vow. +p- {dop:hoke] 83. 
voless. - 
{[cit:hake] 84, 
[ut :hoke] 85. 
(sik:hake] 86. 
(puc:hake] 87. 
" plos. (buthke] 88, 
[bethke] 89. 
[dekhke] 90. 


Cizkhkey Aok. 


'\ 


a 


7.2.3 n - n System 


It can be seen from the phonetic exponents of the c-term 
(7.1.2) and the f-term (7.1.3) that in one type nasality 
as a feature of the stem final consonant is syntagmatically 
associated with nasalization of a following vowel, which is 
initial in the initial syllable of the suffix in IA, U and E 
suffix interverbal junction, e.g., feeee] [mon: 7a] [bonfa] 
[otinti} (mdn:%] [bent] (eunel [man:€] [bané]. This may be 
contrasted with the remaining type where features other than 
nasality in the final consonant of the stem-final syllable 
are linked to non-nasalization of a following vowel which is 
initial in the suffix, e.g., [bol1a] [phos1a] [car1a] [bolu] 
[phesu] [caru]. 

To deal with this syntagmatic relationship between the 
stem-final consonant and the inflexion initial vowel, a two- 
term prosodic system n - n can be set up which is crosscutting 
for the c and the f terms of the Intraverbal Junction System 
The two terms of the system are named here n (after nasality 
in the consonant and nasalization in a following vowel) and 
n (non-n). 

The phonetic exponents of n (7.2.3.1) and n (7.2,3.2) 


are stated as follows: 


he 
= 
io] 


7.2.3.1 The Phonetic exponents of n 

sees PHONETIC EXPONENTS EXAMPLES S.No. 

Piece STEM + SUFFIX 
d (¢) nas. plos.+voice [otinda] ty 
; [tanda] 2 
_vow, +nasaliz. {ctm:Sda] 3. 
d f) " a" {mon :Sda] 4. 
{janda] 54 
[bonda] 6. 
n (c) nas. vow, +nas. [otimend] 7. 
. (tandna] 8. 
{ctm: Spa] 9. 
[mSn:Sni] lo. 
(f) (jandna] 11. 
[bdnona]} 12. 
v (c) nas. vow. +nas. fctimia] 13. 
(tanfa] 14. 
[ctm: Ta] 15. 
[mon:fa ] 16. 
(f) [Janta] vs 
[b3nia] 18. 
m (c) nas, vow, +nas. [ctima] 19. 
[tana] 20. 
(ctm:4] 21. 
[mon :2] 22. 
(f) [jana] 23. 
[bd5n2] 24, 


pe 
“3 
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n (contd. ) 


Type of PHONETIC EXPONENTS 
Piece STEM + SUFFIX 
\ 
k (c) nas. plos.+non- [{climke] 25% 
nas, 7 
{tanke] 26. 
[cdm: ake] 27. 
{man:oke] 28. 
(f) (janke] 29. 
[banke] 30. 
7.2.3.2 The Phonetic exponents of n 
Type of PHONETIC EXPONENTS EXAMPLES S.No. 
Juncture ——————————————————————————— 
Piece STEM + SUFFIX 
d(c) oral, plos.+ [bolda] 1s 
voice 
{calda] 2. 
[kosda] 3. 
[phasda] 4. 
vow. +non- {hrl:eda] 53 
nas, 
sh {hos:eda]} 6. 
(f) [me}da] 7s 
[carda] 8. 
[parda] 9. 
[malda] 10. 
[corda] ll. 
(murda] 12. 


EN 


Boe ogee, 


n (contd. ) 
ee PHONETIC EXPONENTS EXAMPLES S.No. 
Piece STEM + SUFFIX 
n (c) oral. vow. +tnas. [bolén@] 13. 
[coldna] 14. 
[kos5na] 15. 
[phosdéna) 16. 
(hil:ena) 17, 
[hos :6na 18. 
(f) [me]én3] 19. 
[malana] 20. 
y {carna] 21. 
[parna) 22. 
[corna] 23, 
[murna] 24. 
v (¢c) oral. [bola] 25. 
[col1a] 26. 
{kos1a] 27. 
[phosia] 28. 


{hil:1a] 29. 


(hos: 1a) * 30. 


(f) oral. oral. [mo} 1a) 31. 
{caria] 32. 
(papia] 33, 
(mal1a} 34. 
{cor1a] 35. 
(mur1a] 36. 


err 


n (contd.) 
Be cate PHONETIC EXPONENTS EXAMPLES S.No. 
Piece STEM + SUFFIX 
m(c) oral, nas, [bola] 37. 
/ [cola] 38. 
[kos] 39. 
[phasa] 40. 
{h11:2) 41. 
{hes:a] 42, 
(1) [mela] 43. 
[cara] 44. 
[para] 45. 
(ma}a] 46. 
(cara] 47. 
(muy3] 48, 
ae oe ta eT En a ETE a aL IEEE 
k (c) oral. plos. [bolke] 49, 
[calke] 50. 
{koske] Sy 
{phoske ] 523 
{hil:eke] 53% 
{hos:oke] 54, 
(f) {[melke] 55. 
{carke] 56. 
[parke] 57 
{[molke] 58. 
{cerke] 59. 
[murke] 60. 


t 

4 

te eee et eee . 

4 

em NN 


pS 
ie] 
to 


It becomes clear from the statement of phonetic exponency 
for o (7.1.5) that with NA suffix the root-final features such 
as dentality and trill, post~-alveolarity and retroflex flap,’ 
dentality and laterality and post-alveolarity and laterality 
and retroflexion combine with [na] whereas features other 
than these combine with (dn). 

To deal with this syntagmatic association of the features 
of the verb-root final and the suffix initial a two-term 
prosodic sub-system r - r can be set up. The two terms are 
named r (after retroflexion, although it so happens that [r] 
and [1] are not retroflexed) and r (non-r),. 


Tre phonetic exponents of r (7.2.4.1) and r (7.2.4.2) 


are stated as under: 


7.2.4.1 The phonetic exponents of r 


Type of PHONETIC EXPONENTS ERAMPERS S.No. 
Juncture 
Piece STEM + SUFFIX 

d trill plos.t+voice [tok:erda] - 13 
ret.+flap " " {coperda] 2. 
lat. u " [bedalda] 33 
veka let. au 7 {[nigelda] 4. 

n trill nas dont. (tok: ernd] 5S. 
ret.+flap " 7 [coparna] 6. 
lat. ” " {bedealna] re 
ret.tlab, " " (nigeln®] 8. 

Vv trill syllabic [tok:r1a] 9. 

vowel 
a ret.+flap. [coperia] 10. 
lat. [bedelra} Li, 
, ret.tlat. - [nigelia] 12. 
rr a ae ee Re Ee ee en Ne ee ee ee 

m trill vow. tnas, (tek: ora] 13. 
ret.+flap [copera] 14. 
lat. [bodela] 15. 
ret.+lat, (n1g90]z] 16. 

k . trill plos.+ [tek:erke] 17. 

veless, 
ret.+flap. {[coparke} 18. 
lat; {bekelke] 19. 
ret.t+lat. {nigelke] 20. 


NT Sr ret sshstshhfSge shenesenrssb-PASSSGLSSnSnSPUrSseeasnniy 


7.2.4.2 The Phonetic exponents of r 


er 


Type of PHONETIC EXPONENTS EXAMPLES S.No. 
Juncture 
Piece STEM + SUFFIX 

SR am ae ea ae Oe eR ae ee 

a nas, plos.tvoice [Seremda] 1. 

frict. [toresda] 2. 

plos. /affric, {[kolaepda] 3% 

[boretda] 4. 

[uletda] 5a 


[khorokda] 6. 
[khurecda] 7. 
plos. [terephda] 8, 
{perekhda] 9, 
[somejda] 10. 


LL TS 


n nas, - vow.tcent. [Sereméni] 11, 
short.+ret. 
+nas, 
£PLOC: [teresdna)] 12. 
plos./affric. " [kolepdna)] 13. 


{boretena] 14. 


plos.+asp. [torephona] 18, 


affric.+voice [somo jén@] 20. 


pe 
o) 
a 


r (contd. ) 


rr ee SS spn ft resus rrSrnsuSpnGnEnre SL 


Type of PHONETIC EXPONENTS 

Juncture EXAMPLES S.No, 

Piece STEM + SUFFIX 

Vv nas.+lab, Syllabic {[Soromia] 21. 

+short, vowel 
frict.+short. [terosta] 22. 
plos./affric. [kejopra] 23. 
+short, 


(beretra] 24. 
[uletia] 25%. 
([khorekia] 26. 


(khurecia] 27. 


plos.+asp. ([torephia] 28. 
+short, 

{perokhia}] 29. 
affric.+voice [sémojra] 30. 
+short. 

a ate 
m A lab.+nas,+. [Soroma] 31. 

short. vow. +tnas, 
frict.+vcless. (torasi] 32, 
plos./affric. [kolop@] 33. 
+vcless.+short. 

[berata] 34. 

[ulota] 35. 


({khoraka] 36. 

(khureca] 37. 
plos.tasp. {teraphi] 38. 
t+short. 

{porekha] 39. 


affric.t+voice [somojaz] 40. 


een cn ante ee SSG — SSNSenweEei 


pe 
G) 
© 


Yr (contd. ) 


Type of PHONETIC EXPONENTS EXAMPLES S.No. 
Juncture 
Piece STEM + SUFFIX 
k lab. +nas.+ ([Soramke] 41. 
short. 
frict.+vcless.. [tereske] 42. 
+short. 
plos. /affric. [kolepke] 43. 


+vcless.+short. 
[boratke] 44. 


{[uletke] 45. 
{khorekke] 46. 
([khuracke] 47. 


plos.+vcless, [teraphke] 48. 
t+asp.+tshort. 


[perekhke] 49. 
affric.t+voice [sémajke] 50. 
t+short. 7 


7.22463 h-hh 


It. becomes clear from the statement of phonetic exponency 
for the or (7.2.4.2) that in v, m and k plosion and voiceless- 
ness in the root-final consonant is syntagmatically associated 
with partial-voicelessness combined with high-volume velocity 
of air-flow in the initial part of the vowel that follows (the 
vowel in this case being that of the initial syllable of 
the inflexion). This may be contrasted with other types where 
we find features like voice or voicelessness being associated 


with full voice in the following vowel. 


In order to deal with this syntagmatic relationship 
of the root-final consonant and the suffix initial vowel, 
the same two-term prosodic sub-system (h = h) can be re-stated 
for (9)r piece.as well as for the p-piece (7.2.1) with a 
Slight difference in phonetic exponency. The two terms of 
the system are named h (after aspiration in the root-final 
consonant which is linked to partial-voicelessness and 
high volume velocity air-flow) and h (non-h). 

The phonetic exponents of h (7.2.4.3) and h (7.2.4.3~ 


are as follows: 


7.2.4.2.] The phonetic exponents of h 


(er )h 
Type of PHONETIC EXPONENTS , 
Tanee ies EXAMPLES S.No, 
Piece STEM + SUFFIX 
d plos.t+vcless, plos.+voice [teraphda] 1. 
+asp. 3 
" tt " " {[perekhda] 2. 
n plos.+vcless. vow. +p-vcless}[taraphdna] 3. 
([perokhdna) 4, 
Vv plos.+vcless, " " [torephia] 5. 
{[porokhia] 6. 
m tt wt tt t [torepha] 7 : 
[perekha] 8. 
k " " plos.+vcless, [teraephke] 9, 


{[perekhke} 10. 


1. Partial-voicelessness in the initial part of the vowel 
is combined with high-volume velocity of air-flow. 


pe 
G) 
Loe} 


7.2.4.3) The Phonetic exponents of h 


(er)h 
Type of PHONETIC EXPONENTS ; 
yunchire EXAMPLES ‘S.No. 
Piece STEM + SUFFIX 
d nas.+voice plos.+voice [Soromda] l.. 
frict.+ {tarasda}] 2. 
veless. : " 
plos./affric. [kelepda)] 3. 
+vcless. = mn 
{boretda] 4, 
[uletda] 5. 
[kharokda] 6. 
[khuracda] 7. 
plos.+voice a “ [sémojda] 8. 
A LC Ae 
n nas.+voice vow. +voice [SoromSna) 9. 
frict.+ of 
vcless. " i (teresdnajio. 


plos. /affric. - 
+vcless. [keJepenaj11. 


[boratena)12. 
‘[ulotdna] 13. 
{kharokdn@) 14. 


[khurecdnaj15. 


plos.+voice [sémajona] 16. 
sa Nh a Se 
vy __—nas. +voice vow. tvoice (Soromia] 17. : 
frict.+ 
veless. " " {teresia] 18, 
plos./affric. 19. 
+vcless. " u {kelepra] 


{beretia] 20. 


{uletia] 21. 
a ree 


bs 
G) 
ico) 


(er)h (contd. ) 


jive of PEONETIC EXPONENTS eT ee 
uncture 
Piece STEM + SUFFIX 
v [khorokra] = 22. 
{khurocra] 23. 
plos.+voice [sémojra] 24. 
m nas.+voice vow. tvoice (Sorom%] 25. 
frict.+ 
veless. Ui " (toresa] 26. 
plos,. /affric+ ~ 
veless. [kelopa] 27. 
[borata] 28. 
[ulota 29. 
{khoraka] 30. 
(khuroeca] 31. 
affrict.+ i 2 
voice [somaja] 32. 
k nas.tvoice plos. (Soramke] 33. 
frict.+ 
veless. LL {tereske] 34. 
plos/affrict. 
+veless. [ke]lopke] 35. 
(boratke] 36. 
(vlotke] 37. 


{khorakke] 38. 
([khurecke} 39. 


affrict.+ ; 
voice [semojke] 40. 


cern renner A re STS TONS 


7.2.5. Quantity System 1 -s 
Syntagmatic phonetic differences in the Interverbal 


Junction made me decide to set up a prosodic Quantity System 
1 - s (6.2); and every p-piece and c-piece lexical item 

was accordingly classified as 1 or s. In Intra-verbal 
Junction the phonetic exponents of 1 and s are naturally 
once again concerned. It may happen that some of the 
phonetic exponents of 1 and s in Intra-verbal Junction are 
phonetically overlapping with those of the Inter-verbal 
Junction; still, oncea lexical item has been classified as 

l or s, it retains that classification, and its phonetic fea- 
tures must be accounted for in Intraverbal Junction just as 
in Inter-verbal Junction. 

On the basis of the syntagmatic association of features 
like (1) length/fin the euiel and shortness and plosion/ 
affrication with or without voice in one type, and (2) short- 
ness of vowel with length in the consonant combined with voice 
or voicelessness and voicelessness combined with aspiration, 
the two-term Quantity sub-system is applied here to the ana- 
lysis of phonetic data drawn from Intraverbal Junction. 

The phonetic exponents of 1 (7.2.5.1) and s (7.2.5.2) 


are stated as follows: 


‘90 


7.2.5.1 The phonetic exponents of 1 


Type of PHONETIC EXPONENTS EXAMPLES - S.No. 


Juncture 
Piece STEM + SUFFIX 
d (p) vowtlength  plos./affric+ plos. [napda] sig 
vcless.+short, 
+non-asp. 
[retda] os: 
[letda] 3. 
[sekda] 4, 
[becda] 5% 
Cchtpda] SA 
plos./affric. {[dobda] 6. 
+voicetshort,. : 
[sddda] Ts 
[godda] 8. 
{jagda] 9. 
[bijda] 10. 
: Csajda) IsA - 
plos.t+vcless, cent.+short. 
asp.tshort. plos. [butheda] ll. 


[b&thoda] 12. 
[dekheda]} 13. 


lukhada] 1 A 
(c) " " lat.+short. plos. bolda] 14. 
frict+ " {kosda] 15. 
nas,+ " founda 16. 
" " [tanda] 17. 
vow.+short,. lat.+short. [caelda} 18. 
frict.+" [phosda] 19, 


a A FP FS PGS 


pS 
-&” 
tw 


1 (contd. ) 
a a aa ea 
Type of PHONETIC EXPONENTS EXAMPLES §.No. 
Juncture 
Piece STEM + SUFFIX 
n (p); vow.tlength, plos/affric.+vcless.vow.+ , (napona] °20. 
+short,, non-asp. cent.+ 
; short 
nas., 


plos. /affric. i 
+voice+short. {dobona] 25. 


plos.+vcless. i 
+asp. +short. {[buthéna@] 30. 


(c) vow.tlength lat-sshort, [bolSnaJ] 33. 
frict+ " [kos8na] 34. 

nas.+ " [otimSng] 35. 

” " {tan5na] 36. 

vow+short. lat. + "' [celéna] 375 

| frict.+" . {[phosdna] 38. 


1 (contd. ) 
Type of PHONETIC EXPONENTS 
Tanase EXAMPLES 8.No. 
Piece STEM + SUFFIX 
v (p) vow.tlength plos/affric. syllabic {napra] 39. 
t+vcless.+ vowel 
ss short. 
[retia] 40. 
[letia] 41. 
[sek1a] 42. 
[bec1a] 43. 
chipta] Uz A 
plos/affric. Lente 
+vyoice+short. [dobia] 44, 
[sdd1a] 45. 
[god1a] 46. 
{[jagia] 47. 
[bijra] 48. 
rf SojrIa “sh: 
plos/affric. L j74] 
+vcless.+asp. {buthra] 49. 
+short. 
[bethia] 50. 
[dekhia] 5l. 
Ciztkhtay] Sirk - 
(c) vowtlength lat.+short. {[bolra] 52. 
frict.+" {[kosi1a] 53. 
\ 
nas, + " [cumia] 54. 
Mae eRe {tanra] 55. 
vowstshort. lat+short. [calra] 56. 
frict.+"' (phasia] 57. 


nn en ma teamed 


pS 
(<9) 
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1 (contd. ) 
Type of PHONETIC EXPONENTS Mp EES: (SENG 
Juncture “ee 
Piece STEM + SUFFIX 
m(p) vowtlength plos./affric.: syllabic [napa] 58. 
+vclesstshorte vowel iJ 
+non~asp. [reta] 59. 
[let@] 60. 
7 {seki] 61. 
[beca] 62. 
chrpa 62". 
plos. /affric. Cehzp J 
+voice+short, [doba] 63. 
[soda] 64. 
(goda] 65. 
(jaga] 66. 
[bija] 67. 
Le nad 
Soya 
plosvcless. Usa) a eth 
+asp.+short. (butha] 68. 
é [betha] 69. 
[dekh] 70. 
CixtehX] of - 
(c) " i lat#+short. [bola] 71. 
frict#+vcless.+ 
short. [kosa@] 725 
A 
nas.+short. [ctima } 73. 
" . (tanz] 74. 
vow.+short. lat+short. {[cala]j 75. 


frict.+vcless. + 
short. {[phosa] 76. 
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1 (contd. ) 
Type of PHONETIC EXPONENTS 5 . 
Tanetire EXAMPLES S.No. 
Piece STEM + SUFFIX 
k (p) vow.tlength plos/affric. short,plos. [napke] Lis 
+vcless.+ 
short, +tnon- {retke] 78. 
asp. 
[letke] 79. 
[sekke] 80. 
[becke] 81. 
Cehip ke) aIiA. 
plos./affric. (dobke] 82. 
+voicetshort, " j 
{sodke] 83. 
[godke] 84. 
{jagke] 85. 
[bijke] 86. 
Csojke) 38 A 
plos.+vcless. [buthke] 87. 
t+asp.+short. " 
(bethke] 88. 
{[dekhke] 89. 
Cirkhkey BIA. 
(c) vow.t+length lat.+short. " [bolke] 90. 
frictt+ " {koske] 91. 
\ 
nas, + " {[ctimke } 92. 
[tanke] 93. 
vow.+short. lat-+short. [calke] 94. 
frict.+" {[phoske] 95. 


7.2.5.2 The phonetic exponents of s 
Type of _ PHONETIC EXPONENTS ‘ . 
Juncture EXAMPLES S.No. 
Piece STEM + SUFFIX 
d (p) vow.+short. plos/affric.+ vow.t+cent. [tep:eda] a 
veless. + ie 
length [ket:eda] 2. 
[kut:oda] 3; 
[cuk:oeda] 4. 
[nec:eda] Si 
plos/affric.+ {dep:heda] 6. 
veless. + 
length {[c1t:hada] 7. 
[ut:hada] 8. 
([sik:heda] 9, 
[puc:heda] 10. 
plos/affric. [dub:oda] ll... 
+voice + 
length [sed:eda] 12. 
[ged:eda] 13. 
[leg:oda] 14. 
[bej:eda] 15. 
(c) lat.t+tlength {hil:eda] 16. 
frict.+" [hes:eda] 17. 
nas, + " [ctm:eda] 18. 
nas, + " (mSn:ada] 19. 


S (contd. ) 
Type of PHONETIC EXFONENTS EXAMPLES S.No. 
Juncture 
Piece STEM + SUFFIX 
n (p) vow.+short, plos/affric. vow.+cent.[top:dni] 20. 
+vcless. + +shortt 
length nas, kat :Sn@) 21. 
[kut :6n@] 225 
[cuk:dna@] 23. 
{nec:5na) 24, 
m (dep :hdna] 25. 
[c1t:hana] 26. 
(ut :hona) 27. 
{s1k:h3n@] 28. 
[puc:hona]} 29. 
" " plos./affric. cent.+ ([dub:8n%] 30. 
+voice + short. 
length [sed:3n4] 31. 
{[god:5na] 525 
[log:8na 33. 
(ba j:Sna 34. 
(c) lat.+length {h11:8n4@] 35% 
frict.t+vcless. 
+length [hes :6n@) 36. 
nas.+length [ctm:Sn4a] 37. 
man:6na] 


nas.+ length 


38. 


S.No. 


Ss (contd.) 

a a a na Sa en 
Type of PHONETIC EXPONENTS 

Juncture EXAMPLES 
Piece STEM + SUFFIX 


v (p)  vow.tcent. plos./affric. syllabic [tap:1a] 
+short. t+length vowel 

{[kot:1a] 

{kut:1a] 

[cuk: 1a] 

[nec:1a] 

" | {dep:hia] 

{cit:hia] 

{ut:hia] 
{[stk:hia] 
[puc:hia] 

m [dub: 1a] 

(sed: 1a] 

(ged: 1a] 

{leg:1a] 

{bej:1a] 

(c) lat.t+length {hil:1a] 


frict.t+vcless, {[has:1a] 
tlength 


nas.+length {ctm:1a] 


nas.+ length (mon: 1a] 


42. 


45. 


52. 


Sr PS ts ps 


ow 


S (contd. ) 
BE rN 
i aaeem PHONETIC EXPONENTS EXAMPLES S.No. 
Piece STEM + SUFFIX 
m (p) vow.tshort. plos/affric. syllabic [tep:%] 58. 
+vcless.+ vowel 
length {kot :2] 59. 
(kut:4] 60 
{[cuk:4] 61. 
[nac:3] 62. 
" [dep:ha] 63. 
(c1t:ha] 64, 
[ut :h@] 65. 
[sik:ha] 66. 
[puc:h®] 67. 
plos. /affric. [dub:%] 68. 
+voicet+length [sod:@] ba. 
[god:8] 70. 
[log:@] 71. 
[baj:2] 72. 
(c) lat+length {h11:a] 73. 
frict.+vcless. 
+length [hes:a] 74, 
nas.+length [ctm:a] 75. 


t oT] [mSn : 2%] 76. 
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Ss (contd. ) 
Type of PHONETIC EXPONENTS 
Junctare EXAMPLES S.No. 
Piece STEM + SUFFIX 
k (p) vow.t+short. plos/affric. vow.t+cent. [tep:ake] 7, 
+length +short,, 
plos. [ket:ake] 78. 
[kut:oke] 79. 
{cuk: ake] 80. 
(noc:ake] 81. 
plos./affric. [dep:hoke] 82. 
tasp, +tlength 
{c1t:hoke] 83. 
[ut :hoke] 84, 
{[sik:hoke] 85. 
{[puc:hake] 86. 
plos. /affric. (dub: oke] 87. 
+length 
, {sad:eke] 88. 
[gad:oke] 89. 
[leg:eke] 90. 
{baj:eke] 91. 
(c) lattlength [hil:oke] 92. 
frict.+vcless. 
+length [has:ake] 93. 
nas.+length {[ctm:oke] 94. 
: - [man:eke] 95, 
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CHAPTER VIII 
8.0 PHONEMATIC SYSTEMS: 

An account of the Phonematic Systems set up for the verb- 
root syllable will be found in this chapter. Certain phonematic 
systems have already been stated; these are the C-systems stated \ 
in (5.5.1) and (5.5.2) for the p and the p (non-p) terms 
of the prosodic system set up for the syllable-initial of the 
initial syllable. 

-~C Phonematic Systems remain to be stated; and this is the 
most logical place to state them following on those prosodic 
ceeeis which apply to the syllable-final piece of the root- 
final syllable. 

Last come the V Phonematic Systems; this is the most 
appropriate order for them because they are affected by the 
syllable-final piece prosodic systems as well as by the 
syllable-initial piece prosodic’systems. Furthermore, V systems 
as recognised for the suffixes and a different V system for 
the Auxiliary sub-category of Verb have also been included in 
this chapter. 

8.1 SYLLABLE FINAL -C SYSTEMS: The following nine --C 
systems have been set up for the different prosodic types of 
piece that concern the syllable-final of the root-final piece, 
The gaps that are to be found are treated here as accidental 
rather than structurally significant. 

The phonematic ~ Csystems are: 

1. A Five-term System for p, (whether h or h, v or ¥, 1 or s) 
(8.1.1). 


2. <A Two-term System for c n by ns (8.1.2). 
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3. A Two-term System for cnl1, cns (8.1.3). 
4. A Five-term System for k (8.1.4). 

5. A  Three-term System for f n (8.1.5). 

6. A Four-term System for 9 r (8.1.6). 

7. An Eight-term System for o r fh (8.1.7). 

8. A Two-term System for oe rh (8.1.8). 


9. A Nineteen-term System for the penultimate consonant of or 


and or (8.1.9). 


Only those features have been specified for each Phonematic 


Unit tnat serve to distinguish it paradigmatically of} other 
terms in its system. The number of such features is generally 
small, for a number of features of sounds in question have 
already been stated while dealing with the phonetic exponents 
of a prosodic term appropriate to the type, or types of piece 
for which the terms of the Phonematic System are stated. Thus 
in dealing with the phonetic exponents of B, one of the five 
terms in the Phonematic System appropriate to the k-piece, 
only labiality and plosion need to be specified in order to 
distinguish the B from D, R, G.and J terms; such other features 
as the nasalization of vowel [e] in e.g., [kémb], the voice 
feature of [mb], and the nas\fality of the [m] are all part of 


the exponency of the k prosodic term. 
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8.1.1 Five-term Phonematic -C System for p 
(phvl, p(h)vl, ph(v)1l, phvs, p(h)vs, ph(¥)s) 


S.No. Phonematic Phonetic Exponents Examples : 
Unit phvl p(h)vl ph(e)l phvs phvs_ ph(v)s 
a Pp lab.+plos. [nap dob > ph tep:e dub:e dep:he] 
2 T dent.tnon-ret.t+plos. [ret séd buth(o) ket:o sod:a cit:ha] 
3% ut post-alv.+ret.tplos, [let god beth(o) kutie god:o ut:ho ] 
4 K vel.+plos. [sek jag dekh(a) cuk:e leg:e sik:he] 
55 C palato-alv.+affrict. [bec bij bach nec:3 bej:e puc:ha] 


8.1.2 Two-term Phonematic -C System for cnl, ens, 


S.No. Phonematic Phonetic Exponents _ Examples 
Unit cnl cns 
1. L dent.+lat.+tvoice [ bol cal hil:a] 
2. s alv.+frict.+vcless.[ kos phos has:a] 


é 


8.1.3 Two-term Phonematic -C System for cnl, cns. 


S.No. Phonematic Phonetic Exponents Examples 
Unit enl cns 
~ nd 
als M lab. { cum cum:9] 


Oe N dent. . ; [ tan mon:a] 
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8.1.4 Five-term Phonematic -C System for k 


S.No. Phonematic Phonetic Exponents Examples 
Unit 

1. B lab. - . plos. [k3mb] 

2 D dent. non-ret. plos. [rdnd] 

3 8) post-alv. ret. plos. [cdnd] 
4. G vel. = plos. [téng] 
Sa J palato- - affrict. (pinj] 

alv. 


8.1.5 Three-term Phonematic -C System for fn 


S.No. Phonematic Phonetic Exponents Examples 
Unit 
1. R dent.+trill+non-ret. [ car cor Jj 
2. R palat.+flaptret. [ par mur Jj 
3. L post-alv. lat. ret. [ mel mal Jj 


8.1.6 Four-term Phonematic C-system for ar 


S.No. Phonematic Phonetic Exponents Examples 
Unit 
Pe FO Oe oe aah I? SEE eS 
re R dent. trill non-ret, [tek:er] 
oe R ' palat. flap ret. [coper] 
a L dent. lat. non-ret. [bedal] 
4. L post-alv. lat. ret. '  [nrgal] 


8.1.7 Eight-term Phonematic -C System for a Yr fi 
S.No. Phonematic Phonetic Exponents Examples 
Unit 
Le. M lab.+nas.+voice [foram] 
2 iS} alv.t+frict.t+vcless. [toras] 
3. P lab.t+plos.+vcless. [kelop] 
4. T dent.+ " " [borat] 
5. T post-alv.+tret.+plos. + [vlot] 
vcless. 
6. K vel.+plos.+vcless, [khorok] 
Fe cd Cc palato-alv.taffrict. [khurec] 
= +vcless. 
8. J palato-alv.+affric. [sémoj] 
+voice 


8.1.8 Two-term Phonematic -C System for s ¥F¥ h 


7 


S.No. Phonematic Phonetic Exponents Examples 
Unit 
1% Pp lab. +vcless.+asp. [tereph] 
2. K vel.tvcless.+tasp. {[perakh] 


eo ant a, 
° 


8.1.9 


consonant of or and er (h —- h). 
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Nineteen-term Phonematic -C System for the penultimate 


S.No. Phonematic Phonetic Exponents Examples 
Unit = 
or er. 
1; P lab. plos. vcless. [copay] {c1pek]} 
2. B lab. plos. voice [lib:or] (tdbak] 
3. T dent. plos. non-ret. [ut:or] { - ] 
+vcless. 
4, D dent. plos. non-ret. [oder] [bidok] 
+voice 
5. c post- plos. ret.+ [biter] [petak] 
” alv. veless. 
6. D : plos. ret.+ { -] — 
voice 
7. 'K vel. plos. vecless. {muk:or] {[ - ] 
8. G vel. plos. voice (nigel) { - ] 
9. C palato- affric.vcless. [bicor] ([picok] 
alv. 
10. J " " voice [uj:or] [eijok] 
11. M lab. nas. voice {simar] [comak J 
12. N dent. nas. non-ret.+[- J] C - J 
voice 
13. N post- nas. ret.+ f - j {[sinok] 
alv. voice 
14. R dent. trill non-ret.+ [darar] [borat] 
voice 
15. R post+ flap ret.+ [ - J {khorak] 
alv. voice 
16. L dent. lat. non-ret. [khil:ar]  [bilok] 
+voice 
a7 L post- lat. ret.+ [ - ] [kelap] 
alv. voice 
18. Ss alv. frict. vcless. {bisor] {kusok] 
nf vy 
19. S palat.frict. vcless. { - ] [muSok] 
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8.2 Phonematic V Systems: After having dealt with all those 
features that are syntagmatically associated with the syllable- 
initial of the initial syllable and the syllable-final of the 
final syllable of the various types of verb-root, there still 
remain some paradigmatic distinctions that are to be accounted 
for. The following Phonematic V Systems have been set up here 
for the purpose. Separate V Systems have to be set up to 
reflect all the prosodic distinctions that have already been 
made for the Initial System of the syllable-initial piece (5.5) 
(p-p, h-h, v-v, n-n) and the syllable-final piece (cnl, cnl, 

k, fn, fn, phvs, phvl etc.). As already stated above (8.1) 

the gaps are treated here as accidental rather than systematic. 
8.2.1 <A ten-term Phonematic V System is recognised for those 
types of the verb-root wich have been classified as k, fn, fn, 
er or or (syllable-final of the root-final syllable). The 


ten terms of the system and their phonetic exponents are as 


follows: 
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S.No. Phonematic Phonetic Exponents Examples 
Unit. 

1. Tt close.+front.+unroundslength [cir] [bir] 
2% U close. +back+roundslength [pur] [gunj] 
3. E half-close.+front#unroundslength[ker] [ger] 
4. O half-close.+back+round+length [tor] [jor] 
5. € half-opent+front.+unround+length [ler] [démbor] 
6. 3 half-opensback+round+length [p3co1] [bor] 
7. A opensneutraltunroundslength [mar] [jan] 
8. I half-closetfrontcentraliz.+short[m11] [gig] 
9. 3 half-opentcentral.+short. {[ter] [der] 
10. U half-close.+back+centraliz.+short.[mur] [jur] 


8.2.2 The system given above (8.2.1) is appropriate to the 
h (non-h) prosodic type of the Initial piece, in which all ten 
types of vowel are distinguished; it so happens that there is 
only an eight-fold differentiation in types of vowel for 

those types of the verb-root that have been classified as ph(v) 
(syllable-initial of the initial syllable) and k, fn, fn, ar, 
or er (syllable-final of the final syllable), but the absence 
of the close :front unrounded and half-open back rounded types 
of vowel from this type of verb-root piece is taken to be 


accidental; examples of them are to be found in Nouns. 
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cf thn enon 
The phonetic exponents of the eight-term/V system are 


é , as follows: 


id 


S.No. Phonematic Phonetic Exponents Examples 

‘. Unit 
dig U close.+back+round.+length [thing] 

2 E half-close.+front.+unround.+length [pher] 

3 O half-close.+back.+round.+length [khor] 

4. € half-open+front.+unround.+length [ther] 

5. A open.+tneutral.+unround.+length [chan] 

6. I half-close.+front.+centralizsshort. [phir] 

7. a half-open+central.+short. [pher] 

8. v half-close.+back+centraliz.+short. [thur] 


8.2.3 A ten-term Phonematic V system has been set up here for 
the types of verb-root classi tied as phv or p (syllable-initial 

of the initial syllable) and phvl, p(h)vl, rh(¥)1 or cnl. The ten 
different terms of the System and their phonetic exponents may 


be stated as follows: 
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S.No. Phonetic Phonetic Exponents Examples 
Unit 

Es TL close+front.+unround+length [cik] 
2. U close-+back.+round.+length {sut] . 
Be E half-~close+front.+unround.+length [let] 
4. O half-close.+back#round.+length [kot] 
S. € half-open.+front.+unround.+tlength [te1] 
6. fo) iar esGpencanack ahoundeatenaene nae (ose) 
7. A open.+neutral.+length [cak] 
8. I half-close.+front.+centraliz.+short[m11] 
9. 3 half-opentcentral.+short. {cal] 
10. U half-close.+back.+centraliz.+short. [luk] 


8.2.4 It so happens that only a nine-fold differentiation is 
possible with an accidental gap of one for those types of verb- 
root which have been classified as p(h)v (syllable-initial of 
the initial syllable) and phvl, p(h)vl, ph(v)1l or cnl (syllable- 
final of the final syllable). The phonetic exponents, symbols 


and examples of these are as follows: 
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cr A geen pnsanvnpnveoumnansnesnevennnnns 


S.No. Phonematic Phonetic Exponents Examples 
Unit 
ia aa ee ee ee Ss es 
Li TL close.+front.+unround.+length [bij] 
>. U close.tback,round.+length [ju3] 
3. E half-close.+front.+tunround¢length [dekh] 
4. O half-close.+back.+round.t+tlength [dob] 
5. € half-open#front.+unround.+length [beth] 
6. A open. tneutraltunround.+length {jag] 
Ve I half-close.+front.+centraliz.+short. [bik] 
8. 3 half-open+central.+short. [bas] 
9. U half-close. +back.+centraliz.+short. [jut] 


8.2.5 An eight-fold differentiation with an acciden tla) gap 
of two vowels is found for the types of verb-root classified 
as ph(¥) (syllable-initial of the initial syllable) and phvi, 
p(h)vl, ph(v)1l or cnl (syllable-final of the final syllable). 
The phonetic exponents of the eight possibilities from 


this ten-term system are as follows: 


S.No. Phonematic Phonetic Exponents Examples 
Unit 
a a 8 
1. U close.+back#round.+length {phuk] 
2. E half-close.+front.+unround.+length [khé2] 
3. Oo half-close.+back.+round.+length [khol] 
4. € half-open.+frontsunround.+length [phel] 
5. A open¢neutralsunround.+length {[thap] 
6. I half-close.+front.+centraliz.+short. [chip] 
73 r=) half-open.+central.+short.+neutral, [phas] 
8. U half-close.+back.+centraliz.+short. [phuk] 
+round. 


eee 
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8.2.6 Ten-term system for the Main Verb in the O~piece: A 


ten-term V (phonematic) systém has been recognised for those 
types of the verb-root that have been classified as o (syllable- 
final of the final syllable). The ten terms of the system with 


their phonetic exponents and examples may be stated as under: 


S.No. Phonematic Phonetic Exponents _#.Examples 
Unit 
1. a close., front, unround., oral. [ji] 
2. U close., back., round., oral. (14) 
33 E Half-close, front., unround., oral. [de] 
4. re) half-close, back,, round., oral. [co] 
5. € half-open, fronts, unround., oral, [pe] 
6. 3 half-open,, back., round., oral, { j 
7. A open, back., unround., oral. [ga] 
8. _ close, front., unround., nasaliz. [si] 
9. E half-close, front, unround., nasaiayatpe) 
10. oe half-open, back., round., nasaliz. [sd] 


There are no syntagmatic grounds for treating the 
nasalized vowel forms [i, @, 3] any differently from the oral 
vowel finals in the o-piece Main verb roots. Therefore, this 
ten-term -V system seems to be the best way out of the dilemma. 

It is interesting that there are only four such verbs and 
three of these have voiceless plosion with length in the v- 
piece where the suffix is IA: [sit:a, sut:a, petial,, the 


\ y 
fourth [po] is regular having [po1a]. 


5% 
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An alternative to this would be to establish a separate 
system for the nasalized vowel finals from the oral vowel finals. 
But there is no warrant for doing any such thing from the Intra- 
verbal Junction behaviour of the nasalized vowel finals in 
the v-type of Juncture piece: 

[si - sie, ee - pewye, sd - sde]. 

If this alternative were to be followed, then the problem 
of how many terms to recognize in the phonematic V system would. 
arise. Only three vowel qualities are distinguished for this 
type of verb c(i, @, 3]), but in Nouns a seven-fold degree of 
dist indifon is made. Should the number of terms in the system 
be three since the distinction in the verbs is three-fold only,» 
or should it be assumed that the system comprises the same seven. 
terms as can be distinguished in Nouns: 

(i - ci, €- sé,e- me, X- ef, F - 55, O- td, T- tO 

But it would be extremely odd to have a system in which 
there were more gaps assumed to be accidental than there were 
terms that could be supported from examples (three only). 

8.2.7 A three-term V Phonematic System has been set up here 
for the types of verb root that have been classified as s 


(of both Final types: p and c). The three terms of the system 


and their phonetic exponents are stated as follows: 


S.No. Phonematic Phonetic Exponents Examples 
Unit 
1. I half-close.+front.+centraliz.+ [mrd:o] 
unround. 
2. 8 half-openscentral.+neutral. [deb:a] 
3. U half-close.+back+centraliz. [cum:a] 


+round. 
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The relationship of the different types of syllable 
initial piece and syllable final piece to the range of vowel 


quality may be summarised as follows: 


Syllable initial |i] vu o| A v| Syllable final 
type of piece type of piece - 
1. phv orp AMALARAILACAUVALACAL A k, fn, fn, 

2. p(h)v VaVaAns V |v AT ALA Vv er or or 

3. ph(v) PaAWARVARTARTACS ALA J | 4% 

4. piv or B AAR ARACACACAU ALAA oC 
5. p(h)v VANAWANAVALSLALACALA ph(v)l, cal. 
6. ph(v) MP ARVARVA SIX J/| v4 


7. phv, p(h)v, phvs, p(h)vs, 
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8.3. SUFFIXES: PHONEMATIC SYSTEM: The suffixes have already been 
dealt with in part in the course of stating the Final System 
as it applies to Intraverbal Junction (7.1) and there are no 
further prosodic statements to be made. 

As far as the Phonematic Analysis is concerned the types 
of vowel that can occur are the following: [i, e, a, 0, uJ]. 
Phonetically all five are relatively long and have the qualities 
that elsewhere in dealing with the o-piece are associated with 
l-quantity lexical items. But there are two important differences 
when these suffix-final vowels are compared with those of the 
root. On the one hand, the degree of vowel differentiation 
seems to be limited to these five as against seven that were 
established for the o-piece type of root;and secondly, the 
Quantity System that forms part of the analysis of root syllables 
cannot apply here. 

Another type of suffix that must also be accounted for 
has a sequence of two vowels [i] and [@] as in [kordia]. 
The nasalized long vowel [4] has no grounds to be treated 
differently from the above five oral vowels. 

. Therefore, a six-term (phonematic)-V system is recognised 

for the suffix: 7, E, A, O, U, ne the phonetic exponents of 


which are as follows: 
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neg 


S.No. Phonematic Phonetic Exponents Examples 
Unit 
Se Se a eee ee ee 
1 a 7 close, front, unround., oral, [kerdi} 
2. E half-close, front,, unround., [1erde] 
oral. ; 
3. A open, back, unround., oral. [derda] 
4. O buigecioss),, back,, round,oral. [jao] 
5 U close., " " " [paru] 
6. A open., back., unround., nasaliz. [kerdia] 


Some of these Phonematic Units have important grammatical 


functions. These functions are: 


fy feminine, singular. 
E Masculine, plural 
A Masculine, singular. 
a Feminine, plural. 


Three of the above vowels, i.e., IT, E, A account for three 
of the inflexional possibilities [di, de, da]; the fourth [ia] 
can also be associated as far as vowel of its first syllable 
is concerned with that same JT phonematic unit and the nasalized 
vowel of the second syllable can be associated with A 


phonematic unit. 


a) 


OTs 
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8.4 THE AUXILIARY: The range of forms for the Auxiliary 
sub-category of Verb is very limited: only three [3, a, si].? 
As far as the initial consonant [s] of the form [si] is 
concerned, there are no grounds for doing other than associate 
it with the same sound in the syllable initial of the Main Verb 
root {[s6, sik:he, stn, sinek] etc. and analyse it as an example 
of S (5.5.2) with its phonetic exponents - alveolarity, 
friction and voicelessness. 
V_ System: The three-fold vowel distinction is less easily 
disposed of. It is not possible to point to a syllable- 
final [a] in a Main verb root. [i, @, 3] occur but only in 
four lexical items (8.3). Since this nasalized open vowel 
form is without a parallél in Main Verb lexical items it seems 
best to treat this vowel independently of the Main verb. Once 
this has been decided on the same treatment should be extended 
to the types of vowels that contrast with it [a] and [i]. A 
three-term Phonematic V System is accordingly established for 


the Auxiliary Verb with phonetic exponents as follows: 


S.No. Phonematic Phonetic Exponents Examples 
Unit 
i r close., front., oral, {si] 
25 A open., back., oral. [a] 
3% Aa open., back., nasaliz. (a) 


1. See Appendix III. 
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8.5 The Particles: I think it would be wasteful to analyse Verb-particle 
words independently of the various kinds of verb word occurring in the Verbal 
Phrase if they can be acconmodated to the analysis of the verb words without 
difficulty. 2 

The Negative Particles [na] [ndf): Prosodic Analysis. 

The negative particle [na] can be treated as an example of Tone-2. As 
far as its syllable-initial features are concerned it shows the same p type 
of syntagmatic relationship as has been observed for na 'bathe' (apart from 
pitch and phonation). It shares with o-piece verbs the final vowel ((a]); 


‘but naturally, for a particle, the classification 'o-piece' has none of the 


implications that it has for verbs: occurrence in Intra erbal Junction (in the 
d, n, v, m, k types of piece, Pp. 157-161). 

As far as the tone goes [nt] hesthe same pitch as a Tone-3 Noun word 
such as [k4i] 'spade' or Tone-3 Verb word [kdi] ‘said' (fem.). The first 
syllable can be treated as an example of the p syllable-initial piece con- 
parable to the first syllable of [napir] 'grind', i.e. nasality, fully voiced 
vowel (p. 98). As far as the final vowel is concerned [n31] shares charac- 
teristics of the o-piece in Interverbal Junction, and that Junction piece only, 
namely vow. + nasalization; and the pasalization extends to the preceding 
vowel ({a])( as in the Noun word [aS] ‘curd'),. 

Phonematic Units: ‘The [n] of [na] can be treated as an ecnpie of the 
phonetic exponency of the N term of the phonemtic system set up for the p 
Initial piece: nasality, dentality, voice (cf. p. 112, e.g. [nap]); and its 
vowel can, similarly, be treated as exemplifying the phonetic exponency of 
the A term set up for the o piece: open, back, unrounded, oral (cf. p. 212, 
e.g. [ga]). ; 

The [n] of [ndi] can be associated with the N term of the C-system of 
the p-Initial piece, N, M, L, R, 8, 8, and H applicable to the first, or weak, 
Syllable of disyllabic verbs, such as (nopir, nutar, lotar, reca, sokhal, 
SSgar, hokar]. The [oe] corresponds well to the phonetic exponents. of ‘the 
a term of the three-term system 1, 9, U statable for the first, or weak, 
syllable of verbexamples of the type just referred to, e.g. [nitar, naber, 
mytar]. [i] has been associated above with the o-piece final system, which 
has a phonematic wit Te.g. [si] (p. 213). 

Emphatic Particle: The emphatic particle [i] occurs in Nominal Phrases equally 
with Verbal Phrases, e.g.: 


1. dda i mmnda meria si. ‘It was his son that died.' 
2, mera i pord aya si. ‘It was my brother who had come." 
3. kora i pejia si. 'It was the horse that was sent.' 


So it would be reasonable to take the phonology of the Nominal Phrase into 
account as well as that of the Verbal Phrase before subjecting it to phonolo- 


gical analysis, 
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APPENDIX - I 


Main Verbs: p-initial lexical item 
P-initial piece 


Verb Stem na/na form English Translation | 


phy 
Tone — 1: 
1. pSbok pobakSna to be teased 
2. pdkh pokh3na - be burnt 
3. pakhy pekh3ni - kindle 
4, pk pokSn& - bark 
5. pog pogdn - endure 
6. puget” pugetdna - attend 
7. pugta pugtona - execute 
8. puk puk 5nd - sprinkle 
9. pej pejana : - send 
10. pij pij:Sna - be soaked 
ll. puj puj : Sn - be. parched 
12. pit pit:dna B) sollute 
13. pot potSna - snatch 
14. pon: pon: 3n& - break 
15. pana pana - cause to be broken 
16. pond ponddna& - Slander 
17. pinok pinkSna - buzz 
18. pun pun :3n& - parch 
19. puna punsni - cause to be parched 
20 pul pul sna - forget 
21. pula pul sna - cause to forget 
de 


to ow pp: 13-16, and an te fortmreti en ps 8E5 
puget for C pwgot)- 


> 
TDI 
° <i 


23. 


\ 
pur 


poetla 
pit: 
pot: 
potok 
poc 
pac 


peca 


puckar 


picok 


puckarna 


~ 
pickena 


to be broken 


fill 
shell 
fight 


cause to fight 


teach 


be incited 


incite 


go astray 
lead astray 


be puffed with rage 


flee 


put in 
drink 
lie down 
coax 

cry 

dig 
thump 


smear 


be digested 


digest 


caress 


be squeezed 
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! 


30. 


31. 


39. 


40. 


pochanéna 
Ww 
pachtdna 
sw 
pu; jona 
~Y~ 
puc:hoena 


~ 
pok:ona 
é 


cs 

£ 
Q 
OY 
PL 


S 
r= 
09 
aS) ee 
<)> 


BY BY 


ow 
pu:rna 
a~ 
poserna 


Fad 
pesarna 


to squeeze 


tie hard and tight 
recognise 
repent 

worship 

ask 

ripen 

cook 

be completed 
complete 

strain 

card cotton 
cause to drink 
return 
overthrow 
stroke 

bring up 

appear 

cause to appear 
test 

be entertained 
entertain 

tear 

crush sugarcane 
cauSe to be crushed 
fill 

be spread 


extend 
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( 1 
1. pi pina to grind 
/ lnw 
2. pen penoena - addrn clothes 
t / 
3. pode pocona - arrive 
/ ~ 
4. per pérna - read 
4 d 
5. pasj pa: jona- - wipe 


/ Pe 
6. parbod perbodsn& - enlighten 
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“ * Main Verbs: p-initial lexical item 


ph 


Tone —- 2: 


1. 


13. 
14. 
15. 
16. 
17. 
18. 
19. 
20. 
21. 
22. 
23. 


24. 


phab: 
phok: 
phel 
pher 
pher 
phir 
pherok 
pherol 
phond 
phorma 
phetkar 
phos 
phasa 
phis: 
phit: 
phol 
phudak 
phul: 
phula 
phur 
phut: 
phiing 
phukar 
phu:k 


P-initial piece 


to look well 


swallow dry 
be scattered 
seize 

cause to revolve 
wander 
flutter 
search 

cheat 

tell 

rebuke 

be entangled 
ensnare 
burst 

be spoiled 
dig up 

hop 

swell 
inflate 

come to mind 
burst 

shoot at a mark 
hiss 


burn 


to crush 


- entangle 
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“2 rata, 


Main Verbs: p-initial lexical item 


bas 
bedia 
bogel 
baja 
bok 
baka 
bekhas 
bend 
bag 
bar 


bores 


P-initial piece 


bad1dna 


pegel5na 


to stay away 


save 
sell 
catch 

sit 

be spread 
sow 

burn 


change 


cause to alter 


speak 
weave 
become 
flow 
settle 
praise 


enclose 


play an instrument 
talk nonsense 


cause to divulge 


forgive 


distribute 


grease 
sacrifice 


rain 
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26. 
27. 
28. 
29. 
30. 
31. 
32. 
33. 
34. 
35. 
36. 
37. 
38. 
39+ 
40. 
41. 
42. 
43. 
hh. 
45. 
46. 
47. 
48. 
49. 
50. 
51. 


a2. 


bot: 
bel 
bicol 
bacar 
Becas 
bycher 
brchor 
brcha 
bigar 
bigar 
byija 
byka 
bikhor 
birkhra 
birlok 
bylka 
biphor 
byraj 
bysor 
bisar 
bisma 
bisom 


biter 


bicelana 


~ 
becarna 


bycorna 
brcharna 
bichorna 
bichona 
by gerna 


ot 
bigarna 


biphoyna 


~ 
byrajona 


biserna 
bysarna 
bismona 
brsména 


rod 
by terna 


to cause to rain 


use 
cause to settle 
exchange 

twist 

roll 

be spoiled 
consider 

travel 

be separated 
separate 

make bed 

be spoiled 

spail 

cause to be sown 
cause to be sold 
be scattered 
scatter, 
sob 

cause to sob 
be angry 
grace a seat 
be forgotten 
forget 

coax 

be coaxed 


fall out 
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53. betha bethona to cause to withdraw 
54. buhar buharna - sweep 

55. bula puldna - call 

56. buna bunona - cause to be woven 
57. bura purdna - talk in sleep 

58. burok purkona - sprinkle 


59. bu:th bu: thena - fill upto the brim 


1. bad: padéna - cut 

2. boda (c) bedona - cause to be cut 

3. bad baddna - increase 

4. beda (c) bedSna ~ cause to increase 

5. baj: boj:6na - be committed 

6. bon: ban ona - tie 

7. bena bondna : - cause to tie (c) 

8. bia bisna - marry 

9. besa paasae - make to believe (c) 

10. bin bindna - pierce 

11. bina (c) bindn& - cause to be pierced (tc) 
12. baga (c) begona - fling 

13. be bend - sit 

14 bek bekSna - be intoxicated 

15. beka bekone - cause to be intoxicated 
16. bel peléna - be amused 

17. ba pone - plough 


/ 
18. bor born - come to help 


Main Verbs 


13. 


contd. 


T-initial piece 


22° 


: P-~initial lexical items 


to push 


help push 

give out smoke 
cause to burn 
wash 

drag 

get washed 
meditate on 
smoke 

thump 

threaten 

cook curry 
cause to be cooked 
resolve 

throb 

terrify 

sink 


cause to sink 


suffer 


heat 


15. 


et ct et 
ae 
A st BAS 


ct 
= 
a 


2 o 
PY PL PY PL MO: 


ct 
o 
Pt ed 
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to see 


leave 
renunciate 
season 

feel uneasy 
long for 
stuff 
spread 
stretch 
weigh 

get weighed 
fry 

swim 

float 

walk 

start 

crack with dryness 
admonish 


pluck, to break 


slip 
be frightened 
boast 


be alarmed 
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Main Verbs: p-initial lexical item 


Tone — 2: 
1. thap: 
2. thap 
3. thaper 
4, thak: 
5. thir 
6. thop 
7. thur 


8. thirok 


9. tharthoera 


10. thathola 


Tone - 3: 
‘ 
1. thuk: 


2. thom: 


T-initial piece 


thirkana 
thertherona 


thethl5na 


to 


hammer 
establish 

pat a child 

be tired 

be unsteady 
put blame 

be in demand 
be discouraged 
tremble 


stammer 


spit 
hold up 


21. 


22. 
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Main Verbs: p-initial lexical item 


dab 
dob: 
daba 
dabok 
dabka 
dobir 
dutkar 
dekh 
dekhal 
dukh 
dukha 
dog 
dega 
dag 
dal 
ddémek 
ddmka 
derek 
derer 
dor 


dora 


T-initial piece 


dutkarna 


dekhona 


w 


dekhalona 


to give 


be pressed 
press 

bury 

snub 

chide 

push back 
rebuke 

see 

show 

ache 

cause pain 

be kindled 
kindle 

stamp 

grind 

shine 

cause to shine 
be cracked 
grind coarsely 
run 


cause to run 


23. das: 


25. dua 
26. duhoera 


27. daboal: 


to tell 

- appear 

- cause to give 
- repeat 


- threaten 


- be afraid 
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Main Verbs (contd. ): p-initial lexical item 
T-initial piece 


phv 
Tone ~ 1: 
1. te rena to fall down 
2. th tone - demolish 
3. to ona - carry 
he tok tdk:3na - cover 
5. toka tekona - cause to be covered 
6. tal talona - melt 
mee tol to15na - be cast 
8. triok th1kona - be loosed 
9. tolka telkona - cause to be loosed 
Tone — 2: 
1. top: tep:5na - leap, to cross 
2. tepa tepona - cause to leap 
3. tepek tepkona - drop 
4, tepka tepkona - cause to drop 
5. tik tikona - stay 
6. tika tikon@ - gause to stay 
7. tek tekdna - stack 
-8, tuk tuk :6n@ - chop | 
9, tok tokSna - interrupt | 
10. tok:er tok:erna - meet 
11, tekra tekrona - cause collision 
12, tokor tekorn& - tap 
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to hang 


break 


a 


tal 


15. 


Tone ~- 3:3 


be fresh 


0) 
u 
3 
n 
“4 
o » 
re > 3 
3 [e) 
Sd = 2 
a os] os 5 
od Qa aA tH 
et pel o (ss 
3 et (+) 1) 
= On Ho a 
l ' I t 
Wwe Yo 
S- a Se 
WW WW Ww Ww 
et Q me oe 
~o “4 “OO NO 
Pe pF pe po 
oH 2 oe 
na) Ne a @) ae) 
pe we pe 
Nm + WH 


Tone - 2: 
1. thep: 
2. thak 
3. thok 
4. thoeg 
5. thoenek 
6. thar 
7. thukra 


8. thor 
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-~initial lexical item 


Main Verbs: p 


T-initial piece 


to stamp 


engage 
beat 

cheat 
jingle 

make cool 
kick 

test an egg 


taste 


wait, to stay 
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Main Verbs: p-initial lexical item 


T-initial piece 


pv_ 
Tone - 2 
1. dap:h dep: hdnz q to gakoandyargas 
2. dopat doptona& - rebuke 
3. dob dobéna ~ cause to sink 
4, dabo debona - dip 
5. dub: dub :8n@ ~- dive 
6. dat detSn& ~ stand firm 
7. dat datona ~ check 
8. dok dok :3n@ - obstruct 
9. dokar dokarn& - belch 
10. ddg dsgona - sting 
ll. dig digSn@ - - fall 
12. deg degont - fell 
13. diga digdna - cause to fall 
14. ddn d5n:na - punish 
1s. dor dorna - be frightened 
16. dera derdna -~ frighten 
17. démbor démborna - bé astonished 
18. dol dolSna - feel lost 
19, dusek dusk8na - sob 
20. dagdoga degdogona - shake 
21. dogmoga degmogona - totter 
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Tone — 3 


uo] 
Ko! ® 
oOo 
| 
a 
3 
19) uo} 
f3) a 
° o 
fy 
cob) Q 
Q n 
° 
p t 
Wet 
— ied 
“0 “0 
Ke] Kohd 
~wW ~ 3 
Te ~Ze 
aon 


burn 


Cn | 
eo 
a] 
io) 
YQ 
9 
& aad 
i) 
pS a 
Pp & 
ca 3 
re 9 
to 2, 
{ t 
a 
ee Xa 
WO = 
“ 
et ed 
bad ¢)) “Oo 
Tw Te 
a 
io) 
a et 
“eo “Oo 
ue) TU. 
tM 


cause to glitter 


21. 


22. 


Main Verbs (contd.): p-initial lexical items 


K-initial piece 


D 


_ 
for 

ect 
3 
PY 


Be 
3 
a) 
3 
PY PY 2° 


khbernad 
kabrona 
kirna 
kerna 


‘N ~ 
ku:rna 


to stir 

~ be diminished 
- subtract 

- grind 

- drag 

- search 

- press 

- cause to be pressed 
- roam about 

- roll 

- send 

- dissolve 

- wrestle 

- make muddy 

- rinse 

- be confused 

- confuse 

- be surrounded 
- encircle 

- scold 

- show off 


- chisel 
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Tone - 2:3 


1. kabu:l 
2. kac:h 
3. kutoer 
4. kutra 
5+ kat: 
6. kota 


Nw 
kaerona 
NX ~ 
kerorna 


\ ~ 
kiserna 


to get made 


scrape 
slide 
force in 


enter 


be rubbed 


rub 


accept 
wander 


nibble 


cause to chop 


spin 


cause to be spun 


avoid 


cut 


cause to be cut 


crush 
leap 
shiver 
earn 


beat 


cause to be beatén 


do 


cause to do 
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/ 
kil: 

/ 
ked 
keda (c) 


/ 
kar 


¢ 
kar. 


F) 
kora 


wo 
koerokona 
k6m19n 
kas:8r 


kosona 
kuskén 


Pa 
a 
~~ 

kirorna 

e 


lanl hand 
a/kumldna 
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to scatter 


be poured 
charm 

be tormented 
torment 
fetter 
thunder 
fade 
tighten 
go bad 
curse 
speak 


gnash 


say 
strain:-at stool 

take out 

cause to be taken out 
boil 

be boiled 


groan 


Main Verbs: p-initial lexical item 


Tone — 2: 

- 1, Khap 

2. khoder 
3. khot: 
4. khatok 
‘5. Khil:er 
6. khilar 
7. kherok 
8. khorka 
9. khoerac 


10. khorid 


11. Khor 


12. khar 


13. khoroc 


14. khir 


15. khisok 


16. khod 
17. khoj 
18. khor 
19. khul: 


20. khurec 


Kk-initial piece 


khil:orna 


khilarna 


kheriddna 


khorna 


kharna 


kheroc&na 
khirna 


khisksna 


to be expended 


expel 

earn 

be an eyesore 
be scattered 
scatter 
rattle 

thump 

spend 

buy 

fall off 


cause to dissolve 


scrape 
bloom 
Slip away 
dig 
search 
dissolve 


flay 


scrape a pot 
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Tone - 3: 
1. khe khéna to oppose 
/ i o~d 
2. kha khana - eat 
! 
3. khébor kheborna - struggle 
} ! 
4. khdg khdgona - cough 
/ f] ~ 
5. khoru: khoru:na - itch. 
/ PS 
6. khic: khic:6na - pull 
‘ oe we 
7. khij khrjena - be annoyed 
t ¢ eg 
8. khel khel6na - - play 
e = 
9. kho khona - snatch 
U lin~ yw 
10. khol kholoena - open 
t 
11. khob khobona - pierce 
/ ~ 
12. khub khub: na - penetrate 
! ! 
13. khul: khul:6na - be openéd 


/ . 
14. khuj khujona - miss 


2x 
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Main Verbs: p-initial lexical item 


Tone - 2: 


1s 


20. 
21. 


22. 


ga 
gua 
god: 
get:h 
gutek 
gud: 
guda 
god 
guac 
gund 
gunda 
goj:/gerej 
goja 
gu: J 
gujor 
gujar 
gal 
gola 
gerok 
gir 
gora 


ger 


K-initial piece 


gonk to 


sing 

lose 

fix 

tie 

coo 

weed and hoe 
cause to be hoed 
hoe 

be lost 

plait (hair) 
cause to be plaited 
roar 

cause to roar 
echo 

die 

pass time 

melt 

cause to be melted 
drown 

fall 

cause to fall 


cause to revolve 


23. gin 
24. gina 
25. goha 
26. girgira 
27. gudguda 
28. gungSna 
29. gurgera 
Tone - 3: 
! 
l. ga 
t 
2. gend 
o 
3. gerok 
‘ 
4. gij 
, 
5. gun: 
U 
6. gur 


3, ‘Ox 
a3 
OL Od 
es “DY "RY 


Yar 
PL Pt 


e 


PL o 
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to count 


cause to be counted 
help thresh 

beseech 

tickle 

hum 


mutter 


cause to thresh 
fasten 

thunder 

be accustomed 
knead 


be experienced 


15. 


20. 


Main Verbs 


contd.): 


C-initial piece 


Q 
q. 
ny 
OX 


ta Or o/ $ 
ee Oak & 
o 
58 22 ie ot oO 
2 PY HY 2 HY MY 


Q 
Sc 
Cosa 
oe 
N 
EX 


e 
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-initial lexical item 


to beat 


glance 

throw fuel into 
furnace 

bow 

cause to bend 
suffer 

rock 

swing 

be charred 
cause to be charred 
enjoy, to swing 
regret 

fall off 

brush 

rub 

wink 

quarrel 
hesitate 

shine 

pounce upon 
shake 

jerk 

scold 


be angry 


15. 


24. 


25. 


re) 

(e) 
Ke] 

OR 
ej 


to chew 

= Patt 

- walk, 
- start 
~- shine 
- cause 
- cause 


- stick 


to move 


to shine 


to stick 


- sharpen 


~- graze 


~- ache 


- remind 


- lick 


~ be alarmed 


- paste 


- be aware of 


- cry out 


- shine 
- cause 


- speak 


to shine 


loud 


~ pile up 


- stick 


- clean cords of hemp 


- Saw 


- be teased 
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34. 


TY ws 
c1rdna 
cit:erna 
codsna 
~ of 
cona 


pt wt 
cit:hona 


246 


to tease 


paint 

copulate 

drip, to milk 
chew 

smear with oil 
be fed, to graze 
feed 

kiss 

hit the mark 
select 

suck sugarcane 
Steal 

make powder 


suck 


be pricked 
pierce 

prick 

suck milk 
suckle 

be overjoyed 
climb 


raise 
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Main Verbs: p-initial lexical item 
om C-initial piece 


Tone a 2: 
1. cha chdna to cover 
2. chap chepsne - be printed 
3. chap chapéna - print 
4. chopa “‘chop3n@ - cause to be printed 
5. chat: chot :8na@ ~ roof 
6. chot: chot :5na@ - winnow grain 
7. chad: ched:6na - leave 
8. chak chokéna - eat 
9. choka chak5na - cause to eat 
10. chaloek cholk6na ~-~ splash 
11. cholka cholkona - cause to be splashed 
12. chal cheldna : - cheat 
13. chan chanona ~ sift 
14. chanok chankana - ring 
15. chonka chenkSpi - rattle 
16. ched cheddna - bore 
17. chetor chetorna - beat 
18. cher cherna - tease 
19. chir chirna - begin 
20. chrrok chirkéna - sprinkle 
21. chik: - chik:8na@ - sneeze 
22. chua chudna - cause to be touched 


23; chupa chupona - hide 


24, chut: 


25. chura 


Tone - 3:3 


/ 
1. chu: 


to be freed 


get released 


touch 
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Main Verbs: p-initial lexical item 


C-initial piece 


a. 
© 
fe) 
a 

c=) 


to live 


axe) 
repeat 

win 

help to win 
insist 

yoke 

get involved 
hesitate 

tighten 

wake | 

light, to awaken 
weigh 

cause to be weighed 
be approved 

burn (oneself) 
burn 

kindle 

be born 

set to freeze 
know 

suffer 

set 


cause to be set 
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25. jor jorna to add 

26. ju:r ju:rna - bind 

27. jur jurnt - be joined 

Tone —- 3: 

1. je jena - copulate. with 

2. ju:j ju:jan = fight 

3. jeha (c) jahdna ~ cause to copulate with 
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Main Verbs: p-initial lexical item 
M-initial piece 


Pp 
Tone ~ 1: 
a1. modo] modoldn to tumble 

2. murja murjona - fade, to wither 
Tone - 2: 

1. map - mapona - measure 

2. mu:t mu:tdna - pass water 

3. moset mesténa - be excited 

4. masta mestona - excite 

5. meta ' metdna - arrange 

6. mith mithdna ~ decide 

7. mud muddna * ok. Qttege 

8. met metdna - blot out 

9. mit . miténa - close the eyes 
10. mit miténa - be blotted out 
11. muk: muk:3na - come to an end 
12. muk:oer muk:oerna - deny 

13. muka mukdna - bring to an end 
14. muSok muSkéna - have a bad smell 
15. merak merkéna - creak 

16. mg mogona -~ beg 

17. mec mecona - compare 

18. mic micdna - close the eyes 
19. muc:h muc:hana - cut down 


ow 
20. mutar mutarna - become sore 


21. 


22. 


28. 


33. 


maj 

és 
momia 
man: (9) 
~ 
mona 


mun:(2) 


ood 
molona 


of 
meléna/mel 


m1léna 
t~w 
merna 
w~ 
marna 
~ 
merorna 


~~ 
morna 


5 
a 
OY 
PY 


8 
® 
09 
Or 
Pho} 
PL PY PY PV: 


to rub (utensils) 


- whine 


- agree to 


- appease 


- shave 


~ measure 


- enjoy 


- consecrate 


- seize 
- smear 
- unite 
- meet 

- die 

- beat, 
- twist 
- bend 


to kill 


- trample 
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~ give a pleasant smell 


~- burn 


- cause to burn 


- enjoy 


- frame 


- cause to be framed 


Main Verbs: p-initial lexical item 


Tone - 1: 
1. na 
Tone ~—2: 
1. nap 
2. nepir 
3. nib:er 
4. naber 
5. nitar 
6. not:h 
7. net:h 
8. netha 
9. nik:ol 
10. nokhar 
11. nokher 
12. nigel 
13. nac: 
14. noca 
15. necor 
16. nic:er 
17. ‘nojit:h 
18. nirekh 
19. nogand 
20. nerer 
21. nind 


N-initial piece 


nona to bathe 

napena - measure 
nopirna - grind 
nib:erna - be decided 
neberna - finish 
nitarna -~ classify 

net :hon& - bring under control 
not :héna - flee 

nethdna - cause to flee 
nik:016na - come out 
nekharna | ~- bleach 
nekherna - distinguish 
nigoléna - swallow 
nec:5na - dance 

nacdna - cause to dance 
necorna - squeeze 
nic:orna - be squeezed 
nejit:hdna - perform 
nirkhdna - value 
negdndéna ~ quilt 

nererna - tie (cattle) together 
nindsna - villify 


22. nis:er nis:erna to blossom 
23. nistar nistarna - save 
24. nihar niharna - look for 
Tone - 3: 
, , 
1. nib nibena - be executed 
, , vw : 
2. niger nigerna - be immersed 
a Sat oe * 
3. nog negena - cross 


Main Verbs: p-initial lexical item 
. L-initial piece 


Tone - 2: 

1. le . 1€na to take 

2s da 15na - stick, to apply 
3. lia 116na - bring 

4. lip: lip:ona - plaster 

5. lepet lepetSna - wrap 

6. loph lephéna - bow down 
7. lib:et lib:drna -~ be smeared 
8. leber leberna - smear. 

9. letar letarna - tread down 
10. led: led:ona ~ load 

ll. loda ledina - help loading 
12. letek letkana s ~ hang 

13. let letdna - lie down 
14. lut: lut:6na@ - rob 

15. luk lukdna_ - hide 

16. 11kh 1ikhéna - write 

17. log log ona - join 

18, 1Sgra 1Sgrdna - limp 

19. loc locdn@ ~ desire 

20. lecak loeceakana - spring 

21. lémok 13mk3na | - hang 

22. lalac lelcana - be greedy 
23. lelca lalcona - covet 


lelkar 
lor 
11%ak 


loha 


lelkarna 
lerna 


118k5na 


to challenge 


fight 
flash 


help unload 


bring down 
come down 
find 

set on fire 
be obtained 


flutter gently 


13. 


20. 


Main Verbs: P-initial lexical item 


R-initial piece 


ry 
i= 
- 
(ob) 
t=] 
Pr 


PY 


to weep 


file 

repeat 

plane 

wait 

stop 

cause to be stopped 
keep 

cause to be kept 
dye 

be absorbed 
adorn 

rub 

be satisfied 
satisfy 

be neglected 
subdue 

join 

mix 

give pain 
churn 

be juicy 


be displeased 


to stay 

- pick a mill-stone 
~ be pleased 

- cook 

- be cooked 

- be absorbed 

- bake 

- cause to move 


- pour 


ct 


Main Verbs: p-initial lexical item 
S-initial piece 


Tone - 2: 
1. si sind to sew . 
2. sd sona - sleep 
3. suit su: tona - draw 
4. sad sod:ona - call 
5. sita s1tdna - Gause to cast 
6. sak sokéna - be able to 
7. suk: suk :6na - be dry 
8. suka sukodna@ - dry 
9. sek sekdn@ - warm 
10. sik:h sik:hona - learn 
11. sikh sikhdna - excite 
12. sikha stkhdna - teach 
13. sakhal sokhalona - teach 
14. suk:h suk :héna - take a vow 
15. sdg sogona - feel shy 
16. sUgor sfigerna - shrink 
17. soc socana - think 
18.° soj sojona - adorn oneself 
19. soja sojona - decorate 
20. sij sTjana - irrigate 
21. suj suj:ona - swell 
22. suja sujona - cause to swell 
23. somet sometona - finish 


~ ew 
24. simot simfena - be condensed 


tte tees parece op 


32. 


40. 


n 
o 
a 
ct 
Or 
PY PL HY 


, 
semona 


, 
sambena 


i 
sdmbolona 


a 
sadoena 
, 
sodena 
4 
Ssit:ena 
* a 


/ 
Ssij:ena 


to repeat 


hand over 


listen 


inform 


recognize 
blow the nose 
be kindled 


get out of the way 


help 


make tidy 


decay 
burn 


sob 


take rest 


bear 


procure 


die, to pass away 


endure 


gasp 


be afraid 


sustain 


Stand firm 


practise 


correct 


throw away 


take revenge 
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10. 
ll. 
12. 
13. 


14. 


261 
to understand 
- praise 
- be disentangled 


~ smell 


- swallow by gulps 


- hiss 
- decorate 


- blush 


ee ee 


20. 


Main Verbs: p-initial lexical item 


H-initial piece 


DY 


PL PY MY PY MN 


hok: 


hokarn 


ton 
o 
i) 
acs] 
3 


i 
2 M2 


to be 

- pant 

- boast 

~ be very hungry 
- move away 

- cause to move 
- obstruct 

- drive 

~ be proud 

- stammer 

- bark and howl 
- groan 

- hesitate 

- pass out bowls 
- move 

- shake 

- shake vigorously 
- be rabid 

- lose 

~- defeat 

- guess 

~ be in a fright 


- neigh 
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24. hos: 
25. hasa 
Tone - 3 
1. n3inb 
2. hemnak 
3. hong 
4. nt: j 
5. har 


D 
5 ~ 
lon 
O2 
he] 


lam 


~ ~ OW Ow 
Fe 
D2 
ss 


a 


to laugh 


cause to laugh 


be tired 
stink 
be used 


sweep 


be washed away 


Verb Stem 


List of Main Verbs: Vowel-Initial piece 


na/na form 


to put on 


English Translation 


n air of 
nce 


a 
onsequenc 


come 
boast 

become partially dry 
defy 

tell 

think of 

be discouraged 

doze off 

satiate 

be stopped 

stop 

reel 

open 

be displeased 
displease 

make stiff 

recover a debt 

test 

tune 

begin 

resist 

push into difficulty 


fasten 
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25. 
26. 
27. 
28. 
29. 
30. 
31. 
32. 
33. 
34. 
35. 
36. 
37. 
38. 
39. 
40. 
41. 
42. 
43. 
44. 
45. 
46. 
47. 
48. 
49. 
50. 


Sl. 


up;er 
ub:oer 
ubar (c) 
ub:a] 
ubal 
Ud:er 
uder (c) 
uda 
ud/ur 
udik 
ut:or 
utar 
ut:h 
uk:oer 
ukta 
uksa 
ukhar 
ug: 

uga 
Ug:er 
ugar (c) 
Qgor 
ucer 
uc:hael 
uj:er 
ul:er 


ular 


up:erna 
ub:ern® 
ubarna 
ub:918na 
ubaléna& 


4 
ud:oerna 


~ 
ucorna 


~~ 


uc:holéna 


uj:erna 


ul:orna 


ularna 


to reach 


jump 

cause to jump 
be boiled 
boil 

be ripped 
rip off 
cause to fly 
fly 

wait for 
descend 
take down 
rise 
engrave 
disturb 
excite 
uproot 

grow 
cultivate 
be revealed 
disclose 
spring up 
speak 

vomit 

be ruined 
tilt 


cause to tilt 
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ae, 


52. 
53. 
54. 
35. 
56. 
57. 


58. 
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to be upset 


upset 
overturn 
be tangled 
entangle 
build up 
be built 


15. 
16. 
17. 
18. 
19. 
20. 
21. 
22. 


Appendix II 
List of Operator Verbs 


ww 
miléna 


r 
nik:elona 


to 
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come 
get up 
lie 
roam 
hold 
walk 
give 
see 

be seen 
do 
move 


finish 


come out 
take 

keep 

be able to 
be 


stop 
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Tone ~ 3: 
ib ees GO 
1. poc pocona to reach 
‘ dow : 
2. be bena - sit 
f ~ 3 
3. bor borna - come to the rescue 
4. cd cona - like 
, , 
5. re rena - live 
/ = 
6. sit sit:on® ~- throw 


SL Crh ous HDS 


1. The total number is 28 for Doabi as against 34 reported 
by Puar (1974, 135) for the literary style of Punjabi. 
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APPENDIX IIT 


Auxiliary Verbs 


TENSE ‘PRESENT PAST 
GENDER | MASCULINE FEMININE MASCULINE FEMININE 


- ie ied sae ae anes So Se 


lst a si si si si 
2nd si si si si 
3rd si si si si 


7. 
8. 


15. 
16. 
17. 


18. 


APPENDIX IV 


INSTRUMENTAL EVIDENCE 


SPECTROGRAMS 
kor ‘chisel' 
kor ‘fetter’ 
kor . Tone-1 
ker Tone-2 
ketaya Tone-1l 
ketaya Tone-2 
TONOGRAMS 


F-type Clauses; 


\ / 
pa torda ria. 


\ 4 
tar kumda ria. 


N 


wi 
pa ser gia. 


¢ kar gia. 


vii~ \ 
taro sero paj:i. 


dne lathi pon:i. 


H.R.-type Clauses: 


pa torda ria? 


tar kumda ria? 


VN vil 
pa ser gia? 


fon 
o kor gia? 


taro $érd pej:i? 


dne lathi pon:i? 


Tone-1 

Tone-2 

constricted 

non-constricted 

‘subtracted' 

‘got cut' 
1-2-3 
2-1-3 
1-3-2 
3-1-2 
2-3-1 
3-2-1 
1-2-3 
2-1-3 
1-3-2 
3-1-2 
2-3-1 
52251 


constricted 

non-constricted 
whispery ° , 
whispery : 2 


constricted 


non-constricted 
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19. 
20. 
21. 
22. 
23. 


24. 


25. 
26. 
27. 
28. 
29. 


30. 


31. 
32. 
33. 
34. 


35. 


36. 


H.Le.-type Clauses: 


pa tarda ria! 
aN ¢ 
tar kumda ria! 
x vi ' 
pa ser gia: 
° kor gia! 
taro 8éro pdj:i! 
dne lathi pon:i! 
M.Le.-type Clauses: 
o kor gla, por... 
pola kdl aya si, por... 
~ fw is 
me onu kia, por... 
éni pesa ta 14b:a, per.. 
‘\ 
tobine kepre tote, per... 
‘ 
mane col tore, por... 
L.R.-type Clauses: 
tusi hun jao; 
/ 
one kam: keraya; 
pérda; 
pérdi; 
‘N 
carda; 


cardi; 


3~1-2 


2-3-3 


a 2 6 338 
1~3-2-2, 2 eiet ete 


ne Qe Seite 


3-2-2-3, ae 


1-2-1, 


Y ar, 


2-2-1, i a ear 


eeoee 
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PN 
A Ta itl 


let 


ALLEL 
” 
1 
sf 
tail 
bibhl 

Titi 

Th} 

; 


i! ieee? hy 


| inl ii 


SL 1 
44 
ait fii yy 

fi riit 
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PSSSEL SUSE TT Tit iio to } etre " ’ 
i St-SOBE! baau Ver sb soy if! beset Pats; $39 iat HEHE Ht pieaee 
t t i} 3! r a4 % rang 7 0434! Pp 
tft " “TH 1 “i + + eel T + rT, ee - 
i i TR itisa 
SH att pet Hi] ; Teiteiiis 
Nhs sth SH Po r HAH 
Ui ittrer Pee teed al FY Ut A aid FOURS oa 
4 | | 
Tgm.. | ene oven nee - t 


Ae es be eres) 


7. 


: iy 
+ {itt a tetera ts Path AHidteh ty MR bates ays TSeST CTE Shaan Pat sceey ets 1a VOOR 
4 t . } . seat botgnts bees tas } net 
i ji} HE Fe syd ress SU URMRTUAEAHA PES OE 
Mi BLAH (pi Hiieahis 
oy Pees etsahs tb tit} 
ut 
i! : 
Tgm. \atnnpenngaeni ae 


F 
Ay HH He tt “ 


Ose. —litmipsiiintn 


50 Hz. We AN SL Wi re EN 
9. 


HHH tty HEME ad 
lib}eeredleaye | ; i 
Repti He 


rac SEN 


ree 
I ie : 
pooner Se ij 
Ose HRI GANilennem net st deaithtiihmngenmnnconssn eevee + RR tee hee tet ng 


410. 


ite Hohe at Jydynbdg ae 444 


at ‘ MT eon ee ' Mi 

a A ti tt Regents tutti dupes “iff ety 
mttit O52 ; : i 
tis ok: tf “ite siaat a atte o iFert oe +h 
Bhi v= Hl tla ile iit I} Tait eer attra te ' 
shalt pe bil Mas CUT SB 7 


tibia: eet ch Ty 7 \ 

Peres A 4 } ~ wens te hme fe { 
ine atti { 
+3. theres fad gleyee * + 
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2% 


OBC opts 


14. 


OM8 eee ns ARS Lif ng OO 


TERRA EERERRARR a RRR FANEERAINA READ PRE RA RRRANA ARNT EAR RE! 
50 Hz. “n ee el MAN Hee Batee ew WRN eA, FUNNY 


15. 


2°78 


tatisiye HM} {SEL LSU St } 
: not es | Hye thee 


ht 
HI : 
t ‘7 


mt alana 


50 EAU EDE EDLUND 


18. 


eres stesaa 
BELMLEts ca ype guipatt $gisteit diasitiat a 
fase seas 
retiist st Razaere a teeta Tea Hab 
bet $s \ 
WY 
Ht 


TgM.~————— ie ee a eer 


19. 


Bit 34 REE ys bitty 
et ey. 4 th aT 
BS a tr 


Ose = 


20. 


svaseunn een? ya Tt 
MHS eeet attic AE Seen 
Ted : +f Viet gases! i 
tier USS pees OES 14 Bb eees 


AMAA ATA ANE EN Lett 


50 as AH SA MAN Y 4 ¥¥VVAY. NYY vi 


21. 
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280 


Wee Ath: diner pet tiameen) 
art a 
Hayy thy 


ate eae i sehr nly yatta SHY res 
ea hate ts am we heer ee ‘hy aOR te 


O80. nai sie ihn : me rng 


—- 


Bit can ddli p ies sisi 
aS 
iia ee Me 


presagesis sss ‘ 
Ose, saaaae as 


Soe pateeenaeetel 


eo: ae 


ean TART TAN AMAA RAR ME AT EEGLLEL FETE 
50 Hz. aa AMA a 
2k. 
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= - 
ee faremet 
saat a! 
iS 
" ; + 
a = 
+ — j 
See 
= aoe eats 
| Sas Boe = 
— =e: 
> fe 
: } 
4 
Ve ' 
t 
= 
+ + ~ os 


— 

= 

= 

t 

b= 

+ 
= : 
patie a 
Fey 
es 
Co 

S 

= 

3 

E: 

E: 

E: 

= 


Hs 


26. 


freee t 


-| i it oa ah 
a ae ts Fi 
po OCH LE 3a 


Hi pt 


gill 


t 
| 


Lyeeee{tebebays 


u Warsd Aa sez ice: TR | 
Psst ae] 4 
BOnees tenorto-— wane eames | 

+ esha bees} 
+ 


Sess ee el 
er mien } 
T Terriers Sat 


' 


{ 


| 
| 


27. 


Osc. 


tt 
Tgm. ==|- 
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am seit epeesetitegaatate HH besa AULT G 1 bods SELIG baa 


| ej 


{ 


Sur 


thy 


$44} 


+ ee | 
| 

i 
e398) B58 | 


» ttttttt! eed abbr | a | 


tid At | 


Lt 
} 


Wa ly 


AH pri 


tetbereeeteeettH Hd itt + bina rie 64 er 
Bal] fare! 


uted | Saal 


myer AAs VeiaeT CBRL hat 


| Pe PE: 
| i 


50 Hz e VAR 


30. 
AAA, | 


VAAL 


vv ¥ 
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| j \ } I 
cit a ian a YEEOTG VLLBEH! Sorc beats 1oky aia RE BERG LD tit 
f ay tY iif { 
Pa TE Ea RE A UF SUCHE GPCL SDE PTLD § es GRE AES 4 {osihs it eae SOE Tat 
de £ pret TY 


} hal 
“ tabs Sits) +t j Abi bbs z ty. rhs un 
saa a amt atittt cl 
ia A TONE a 


50 Hz. AVA YY VY A 
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” ul wlieta petteng tt srheeanal t ’ - peemneet 


33. 3he 


Tem. : a eT — 
t t a T } T a : aed 


35 e 36 . 
50 He ea 
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